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HEWETT'S PSYCHOLOGY. ‘Now Ready.’ 


Ex.ements oF PsycHotoay, designed especially four Young Teachers. 
Epwin C. Hewett, LL.D., President of the Illinois State Normal Universi- 
ty. 12mo, cloth, 192 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 85 cents. 


This little volume sets before the reader, in simple and compact form, some of the leading facts of the 
human mind—its power and capabilities, the laws that govern its working and growth—and some truths 
concerning ways of strengthening and cultivating its powers. 

It is especially adapted to those who are likely to need the facts of Psychology as a guide to the practi- 
cal work of the teacher. 


McGUFFEY'S ALTERNATE SIXTH READER. (Nearly Ready.) 


A Literary Reader for Higher Grades. The Sixth Reader of 
McGuffey’s Alternate Series. With ten full-page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
482pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 cents. 





Public Libraries are now so common in connection with Public Sch 
duty of the schools is to teach children how to use books. In no way can this be better done than by in- 
culcating a taste for good literature. The selections in the Alternate Sixth Reader have been made with 
this especially in view. Complete and characteristic compositions have been selected from the writ- 
ings of one hundred and twenty authors, and they are suchas have not been chosen for other late readers. 
The notes and biographical sketches are very numerous and full. 
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The Low Price of McGuffey’s Alternate Readers brings them 
within the reach of all Schools. 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SERIES. 


INTRO. PRICE, 
McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader, $0.12 
McGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader, . .20 


McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader, . 
McGuffey’s Alternate Fourth Reader, . 
McGuftey’s Alternate Fifth Reader, . 
McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader, . 


McGuffey’s Alternate Speller; a> ol? 
Descriptive circulars of McGuffey's Alternate Readers and Speller, 


_McGuffey’s Natural History Readers, Eclectic German Readers, McGuffey’s 


Revised Readers, The New Eclectic Geographies, Copy Books, Histories, 
Ray’s and White’s New Arithmetics, e(c., with our proposition of Exchange 
and Introduction rates, will be sent to any address on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Mention this Journal 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
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ba as All the Stationers have them. 
me School Numbers; 333, 444, 135, 048. All of genuin+ 
American Manufacture. . 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
: Camden, N.J. 26 John St. NEW YORK. 
3°4a- , 
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RHADING MADEH HASY. 
REFORMATION IN SPELLING. 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


The only truly natural method by which the child may be taught. Independence, self-re- 
liance, accuracy and fluency attained. No such results can possibly be obtained by any other 
method. Study changed from dradgery to the most attractive busy work. The child taught to 
think and pronounce for itself; thus establishing a 


Reform at the Foundation. 


From H. M. Scort, Prof. of Church History, Chicago Theo. Seminary. 


‘*Judging from the progress our daughter has made Sortae nine month’s instruction according to 
Mrs. Pollard’s Method, by which the dreadful system of English orthograghy is much lightened, lam 
able to recommend her plan of instruction as more natural and effective than any other I have had oc- 
casion to notice. I wish her all success in spreading abroad her easy and gradual guide tu Parnassus.’’ 
To the above Mrs. Scott adds the following: 

**Our daughter, six years of age, entered the class last fall, knowing but a few words, and now at 
the close of the school year has completed the Fourth Reader, besides being able to read almost perfect- 
lyin any book. Words which she has never seen before, and of whose meaning she is ignorant, she is 
able to pronounce correctly by following the rules which she seems to understand thoroughly. I feel 
that this training has given her the foundation for the study of other languages.’’ 

Miss Hopper, who represents Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method in Iowa, gave a practical illustration of 
the results of this method in reading, June 19th, 1889, at the School of Methods, Des Moines, Iowa, The 
room was cruwded with visitors to listen to the reading ’of a class of little children under the manage- 
ment of Miss Vimont, one of the teachers of the city schools. The average age of the pupils was seven. 
They had been one year in the Kindergarten and one year in the Primary school. They first read from 
one of the six or eight books read during the year. They next read from Parker’s First Reader; after- 
terwards from **Feathers and Furs,’’ a book suitable for fourth grade ope They had never seen these 
books, but read so admirably, and with such evident appreciation of the sentiment, that it was a sur- 
prise toall. By request a number of difficult words were placed upon the board, mong them were: 
freight, glance, western, Webster, address. They not only could pronounce them at sight, but could 
correctly mark them, If the best evidence of succesg is success, this method had abundant vindication. 

In a letter to Mrs. Pollard, Supt. Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, writes; : : 

**Iam free to announce to you my complete and permanent conversion to your Synthetic Method. I 
have watched it closely, and the logic of success convinces me that it is the true ae i neyer saw 
teachers more enthusiastic over oe ey | than are three of mine. Next year everything must be Syn- 
thetic. The more I see of it the betterl like it. Visitors are coming in, and it amazes everybody. nis 
is much for me to say, tor you know how incredulous I was in the beginning.’’ 


The Sisters of the Sacred Heart; the Sisters of Providence; Sisters of St. Joseph; Sisters of 
Charity, B. V. M; Sisters of Mercy; the Benedictine Sisters and the Servite Sisters—all of Chica- 
go—also the Ursuline Sisters of Dakota have accepted the Synthetic Method. 


POLLARDS’ MANUAL, 


which gives a thorough course of instruction in the principles and methods of this new system, 
has just come from the press and is now ready for teachers. When used in connection with the 
Pollard Readers and Spellers, this manual will serve the teacher as a complete, convenient and 
reliable guide. , 

Progressive teachers, everywhere, are enquiring into this method. All such inquiries will be 
met with full information when addressed: 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
315--321 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Missouri Schoo! of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 








The courses of study lead to the of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 
among the most prominent, the foll : 

Civil Engineering: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 
Construction, Actual tice in the Field. 


Mine Engineering: Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 


Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 
with numerous applications. 


Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


istry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemis’ Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 
tustiee Antes Metallurgy by lectures. The Chem cal and Assay atories are well equipped 


Graphics: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course in 
Drawing. , , 
PREPARATORY ‘DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 
Acaprmic Coursz.—A Thorough Course ot Three Years, arranged with special reference fo the 
needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per Year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 


Term begins September 15th, 1889. 


For information, apply to W. H. ECHOLS, Director, 
E. A. DRAKE, Sec’y. : 
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tEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


Through the heat ot Summer, the cool days of the 
Autumn, and during the invi peormes cold and the 
long evenings of Winter, MUSIC is KING as an 
entertainer. 

Make Home sweet and Rapp By wet 

Whipple’s Merry Making lodien, $1. 
Osgood’s Rhymes and Pua, $1. 
Childrens’ School Songs, 35 cts. 
Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 cts. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 


Of Eventoge, sing “Gospel Song Music” from: 


Praise in Song, 40c. Voices of Praise, 40c. 
Gospel of Joy, 85c. Singing on the Way, 35c. 
Collections of Ame ‘or dena: Musicians, are: 

SONG C a > roaeeneweranr ae 
PRANZ'S AunoMt OF SONGS.. = “00 
A UL 1.50 
RESTS: + «+ $1.00 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS.. cvccvccees $1-00 
| ed +++$1.00 
CHOICE VOCAL DUET Bo. civ oes eaes $1.25 
M. V. WHITE’S ALBUM.. «+ -§2.00 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS ......:.: 1.25 


Music for Social Singing of the best naitte, is in 
Colle te 8, 50c.; the same for Guitar or 
Banjo, = nstrel Songs, Old and New, $2; 
an Daa American Ballad Collection, 
: Voeal Be. Album. $1; Good Old Songs 
We Used to Sing, $1.25; Old Folk’ s Tunes, 40c. ; 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 30c. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School. 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

III. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and pseene soeneting, | in Agriculture, 


Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, an 
Biology, with special reference to = aration 
for a Medical Course, and in General — 


a. with English, it and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For ey address Prof. Gro, J. Brusn, 
ive Officer, N ew Haven, Conn, 17-J-6-tf 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The fu’: 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 





to those who pledge themselves to teach in the | 


State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
partment offers the best advantages for preparing 
lor college or for business. ‘Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education. 
— $25 per year — begins Sept. ro, 1888. 
particulars, ad 


EDWIN C. eno aaa President, Normal, Ill. 





MRS. HAILMAN N’S 


Kindergarten Training School, 


Opens January 9th and Septem her 5th. 


Send for Circulars to 


Mrs. EUDORA HAILMANN, 
12-21-17 LAPorTE, IND. 


ST.—|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 
Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 

Copy. Address 
ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- | 


Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF - 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Edncation. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has awider adoption | 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANCG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


a SCHOOL COMPASSES. | 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
lally designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

— models include geometric solids and tab- | 

ets, and also objects suitable for use in studying | 
bot voth the f and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal ~ ga and are a delight to both teachers and | 


| 
| 


pu 
P“Phey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
ossible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
nto dey schools of the leading cities. 
For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 


Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightful quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 


great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos — 


ost popular Pianosever made. Have equal 
aod with the celebrated Estey Organs. Strictly | 
first class. Fully warranted. Only medium 


20-11-1at 








in a 


im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


4918 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, NO. 
one owe refer anv Bank in St. Louisor Chicago. 





PERFECT 


FITTING FRAMES, 


FINEST 


CRYSTAL LENZES, 





Send BRD Ont vase AA ame, ‘we will take 
your size them and return with a new pair of 
solid gold ones by next mail. 
If youhave never worn glasses or If the ones you 

have do not suit, send for our rules for testing the 
i pt which will tell exactly what you need, no mat- 
| ter how slight or severe the visual defect. 
FREE ) Bules for testing the eyes. 

TO Mailing box in which to send old glasses. 
ALL Tllustrated catalogue and Price List. 


will repair,and % 
J. KENDALL SMITH, Optician,Newark,N.J. 
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We herewith present you 
the valuable notice that we sc!) 
only first-class Sewing Machines. 
e pecially the cclebrated 


' ELDREDGE DIAMOND 
extremely py at retail 1h unoc- 
cupied gpa y Sent on trial if desired. Pro- 

tection to goo wos Pg a5 and informa - 
tion free. J. G. » Gen. West. Agen: 
1317 and Hh te Market Street, 


6 22 mention this psper §T, Louis. NiO 

















\ ¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S fi 
STEEL PENS. es 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 





For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 332, 


390, end 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stud Point, $49. For ARTISTIC ust | 
im fine drawings, Nes. 659 (the celebrated Orowguill), 290 and 391. 


d0SKPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, KL ¥. 
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HERRY HOK, Sole Agent. | 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 4313-15 Walnut Street. 


\A Thorough French and English 
Home ScHOOL, for 20 = Under the o ae ot 
Mme. H. CLERC and MaRION L Ez 
| French wi ge orally and asiaay in two years 
geass. a sh —— very — taught. 

‘erms, $300.00 a year. 8-21-12t 
SQVE MONEY. Before you 


q Dy BICYCLE = 


Send to — W.GUMP & 
Z| 


TEACHERS WANTING TIONS, 


| Change of location, or promotion to broader 
fields with larger salaries, should address the 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


age MOINES, IOWA. 
. M Cord, Manager. 
Now is the time to pedibe in order to secure the 
| best positions for the next season. 1-22-rat 


‘$60 AeN ADVANGE $40 EXPENSES IN 
allowea each month 
ARC Ce mentat home or travelin 


No = ieiting uties delivering and ma! 
| ing collections. 0 Postal Cards. Address with 
| stamp, HAFER at Co., Piqua, 


















DORA 


‘Odora Preparations. 
|OporA BatTH PowpER, Boxed 8: 


ounce, 50 cts. 16 ounce, $1 00. 
ODORA SHAMPOO POWDER, 25 cts. 
ODORA TOOTH POWDER, 25 cts. 
| ODORA BSACHET POWDER, 15 cts. 
ODORA FACE POWDER (FLESH or WHITE) 25 cts. 


All the ODORA preparations are highly perfum- 
ed and absolutely perfect in every particular, pre- 
serving the beauty of the complexion, teeth and 
| hair. They completely furnish a toilet case, and no 
| lady can afford to be without them, as they enhance 
the comfort as well as the beauty of the person. 

Invaluable to tourists and travelers. 


Atdruggtsts, or sent on receipt < price by the 
proprietors. ‘A beautifui book free 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG co. 
Cor. Washington and Charlton Sts., 





12.21 NEW YORK. 
For Local 

' ALF | Educational 
Journals, 


| for County Superintendents, Normal 
Schools, High Schools, Business Col- 
| leges, ete. In all forms. 
Local sides printed when desired. 
Send for samples and prices. 
G. A. BURGESS, 
-22 tf] Monticello, Piatt Co., Hlinois. 


THCIEADIRG ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COUNTRY 
‘oop 
METHODS Fests. ENGRAVING 









PH°TOGRAPA, NEQATIVESR 
| BRUSH Canwtias. 
| ia Han War, No 








ESTE Y exes: 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity ‘and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

ESTEY & CANP, 

¢ Manufacturers and Dealers, 

916 and 918 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 











Fifteen Vacancies and One Regis- 
tration is what the mail brought the 


[eras Teachers’ Bureau, 
TYL to-day (May 

stamp and oat hee to von a ya salen 
5-21-12t Mention this Journai 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
ica devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy. 
One of the Greatest Educators 


of the Age. 
S@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 


Among its Contributors are the names of some of 
the most talented men of the day. 

Py a running a Series of articles on Railways, by 

: Hudson, author of ‘‘Railways and the sub- 

he. 3 Alsoa very interesting series or Hisforical ar- 
ticles, sorters History pnd passe nting its Lessons 
in momics, entitled **Histo and vern- 

ment, a which every school teacher in the land 
should have. 

Itis the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 
LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 


tis offered at the extremely 
low Price of One Dollar peryear 


ddress, 


National Economist, Washington, D.C. 


__ 7-22-8t 








BOOK HOLDERS. 


THe MosT Pearecr 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
The ProgressiveEuchre Table 
Send for Catalogue. 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
39 E. 19th St., N.Y, 











oP 8 Txchy 
Se 


wo 
Teachers’ Bureau, 


[Both Sexes.) 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Musicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, 
and Churches. Also, ook- keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Copyists, to Business Firms. 


MRS, A. D. CULVER, 


329 Fitth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Mention this Journal 


THE NEW SOUTH 


1S THE FIELD FOR TEACHERS. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS? 
AGENCY, 


Box 453 Birmingham, Ala., 


‘ Can get you aposition. Write to them. 
+22 


Governesses. 
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HOME § STUDY. LATIN and GREEK 

SIGHT. use the ‘‘INTERL to lee 
CLASSICS” Hi Sample page and Catal of 
School Books, free. C. DESI van & foal No. 
(ee) 102 \ Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ity -second sion of well 

nown Female cee will open September 11th, 

1889. It combines a genial home, with thorough 

mental and moral discipline, giving careful atten- 

tion to social culture, manners and morals of our 

students. Address for Catalo ne and terms, Mrs. 
A. M. Brooks, Springfield, 8-22-1t 


$75.2° 00 to $250. oo A month can be made 
—— working tor us, 4gents 
preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
hele time to the business. 7 moments may 
be profitabiy employed also. few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 
1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. N.B. Piease state 
age and business experience. Never mind about 
ontiog stamp for reply. B. F. J. &Co. [5 22-7t 
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BETventy STUART ns NStiTure. The 














hid bus, Ohio. 
Cee! — Mention this Journa} 
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Pnnted for the Editors, Perrin & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the m 
at second-class rates’ 





Mr, J. =. Sass. cnaen x favertcing 
Agen‘ I ar ow Imes ulldl ew 
¥ he catherine’ to contract for edvprticnments 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
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Doust and fear and disbelief are 
an evil trinity; they are weakness 
and despair and darkness. He that 
believeth not shall be damned. His 
lack of both faith and effort insures 
this. Have faith and go to work and 
succeed. 





Your eye only sees whatit brought 
—the faculty of seeing. How many 
are blind to color and the beauty of 
the landscape—to the deep, rich, high 
thought, which the poet gives! In- 
telligence helps in all these things. 





THE power of man consists in the 


multitude of his affinities, in the fact 


that his life is intertwined with the 
whole chain of organic and inorganic 
being. Education involves the con- 
tinuous and extended use of this 


Washington, D. C. and St. Louis, Aug. 2, ’89. 


J, B.MRERWAN | 5 ...00ccee0 Managing Editcr 
JERIAH BONHAM ! 
PROF. |. BALDWIN, < 
PROF. R. 0. NORTON, { 





Associate Editors. 








Terms, per year, in advance ..........+.... $1 00 
Single copy........... bE one's cee ‘o 





THE Annual Membership Fee of $2 
entitles each person to a copy of the 
volume in which the Proceedings of 
the Meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be published, 
and will be sent to their address on 
due presentation of the ‘‘call’”’ attach- 
ed to Membership Certificate. 
Copies of the volume of Proceedings 
of 1888 and of previous years, may be 
ordered of Z. Richards, Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees, at 1301 Cor- 
coran Street, Washington, D. C. 

Every School Library and every 
Teachers’ Reading Circle in the coun- 
try should have a copy of the address- 
es given at these great meetings, and 
so be armed and equipped with argu- 
ments to meet the opponents of the 
common school as well as to reinforce 
themselves for their work. 

Sith halite ES SE a 

Tuis illiteracy brings only misery 
and mischief—only darkness and de- 
spair! Let us Illuminate it by the 
common school ; let us pour light in 
upon it ; instruct it, cheer it, and give 
strength to this six millions; make 
them safe citizens, peaceful, produc- 
tive citizens; enlightened citizens. 
We cannot afford to do aught else but 
this. 

Ignorance costs. Intelligence pays. 


——— ro 

WE are indebted to Chas. Sykes, 
Secretary of the ‘‘Nashville Commer- 
cial Club,’’ Col. A. 8. Colyar, and oth- 
er members, for special and marked 
courtesies during our visit to that city. 
The Club is elegantly furnished 


throughout. We found on file papers 
from all the principal cities of the 





United States and Europe, bearing 
upon commerce, art, literatare, sci- 
ence, the ethics of political economy, 
ete. 

The Club was elaborately trimmed 
for the occasion, and visiting edi- 
tors were very cordially invited, not 
only to call but to make themselves 
at home in its spacious and elegantly 


arranged quarters. 
ae 

Dr. Wm. T. Harris sailed, with 
his family, July 27th, to make the 
Official Report on Education from the 
Paris Exhibition, for the United 
States Bureau of Education. We shall 
have a report which will be a credit 
to all parties interested—complete and 
exhausting, We congratulate U. 8. 
Commissioner Dawson on being able 
to commission so able a representa- 


tive. 
eR Sere 


WE are glad to see that Dr. M. M. 
Fisher has been elected to the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the Faculty of our 
State University at Columbia, Mo. 
He has just returned from a year’s 
travel on ‘‘The Continent,’ and brings 
all his old time vigor, ability and en- 
thusiasm to this responsible post, andis 
te-inforced by the latest and most 
caretul study of the Universities of the 
old world. 


Some of our friends, we are sorry to 
see, do not understand us, after these 
more than twenty years of service. 

We do not take up or engage in any 
contest merely for thesake of fighting— 


THE great and the high, of all ages, 
kindled the first light of intellectual 
power at the feet of some forgotten 
teacher—so that his light burns on, a 
pure star, fixed forever in the firma- 
ment. Can you measure the worth of 
this sort of work? or measure the 
means adequate to such an end? 

——— > a 

Tuts teacher, in his work—placid, 
quiet, far-seeing—reveals and inter- 
prets the far-shining, upper light of 
intelligence, and inducts the chil- 
dren, the people, the State and the 
nation into it. This work is worth 
all it costs. 

AA Scans dlp a nae 

PERHAPS this patient, plodding 
teacher, has no voice of genius with 
which to tell of his work; but it lives 
and thrives and grows apace, and ri- 
pens into power, character and safety 
for the State and the nation. His 
light shines on when that of the poli- 
tician flickers and dies out. The one 
is all-important and immortal—the 
other a rush-light that emits nothing 


for the morrow. 
a 
THE practical, common-sense state- 


ments of Prof. 8. S. Parr, of the De- 
Pauw Normal School in Indiana, that 
the teacher who provides himself or 
herself—or who is provided — with 
‘proper tools to work with in the 
school-room, is worth from $10 to $50 
more per month than those not thus 
provided,’’ begins to attract not only 
attention, but attention to the fact ri- 





that would be unmanly, unchristian, ! 
brutal. We fight to conquer, to put! 


exalt the good and the true. We ap- 
peal to history to prove our words 
and our acts. We were strong, be-' 
cause in all cases we were right. | 
How could it be otherwise than that 


we should conquer ? 


oO 


Wirno0t intelligence—true intelli- 





pos«ible before us in this country but 
anarchy. The cheapest, the best, the 
most righteous thing to do, is to 
found common schools and educate 





down the evil and the base, and to| 


gence—begetting patriotism and faith 
among the masses—we see nothing’ 


the people, \ 


pens into action on the part of school 
officers and others 

This is wise, for the children do not 
have the opportunity of school life 
but once—and what they miss then, 
they miss forever. 

Should not our teachers call atten- 
tion to these facts, and secure action 
on the part of school officers, direct- 
ors and trustees in all our schools ? 

EE ee Enea Se ee 

Our teachers show the children 
that they are denizens of a wider 
universe than this world comprises— 
than the earth that lies in its own 
daylight reveals. 
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Our teachers kindle thecentral fires 


‘of intelligence; they give circulation 


to thought, and interpret and com- 
municate the influence and the sap of 
of life; they are the sworn enemies of 
ignorance, illiteracy and _ discord, 
wherever they are and wherever they 
work. 

There are more than four hundred 
thousand of them, and instead of di- 
minishing they are multiplying in both 
numbers and power. Their light can- 
not be put out nor their power re- 
stricted. 





Tus work of the teacher is not a 
transitory thing; it is a deliberate, 
unquenchable illumination of the peo- 
ple. 

He says: ‘‘ Let there be light’””—and 
there will be light; it is kindled from 
his inmost heart, and it shall be made 
visible to all eyes. 


THIS common school system for the 
proper education of the people, has 
grown up from the deeps of necessity. 
It is a part of us, and of our form of 
government; it must and will con- 
tinue to grow with our growth and 
strengthen with our strength. 








THESE battles we fight for intelli- 
gence, are always victorious ; and one 
victory always strengthens us for oth- 
er and greater victories. Those who 
battle for intelligence are always on 
the winning side. 





Ir $150,000,000 of this surplus of 
$700,000,000, now idle in the United 
States Treasury, was distributed for 
education, we could increase the 
school terms in all the States to nine 
months in the year, and pay our 
teachers in all the States adequate 
salaries at the end of each month, as 
other State and County officers are 
paid. Why not do this? 


ee 

HERE is the official statement from 
Washington in. regard to the $700,- 
000,000 now lying idle in the United 
States Treasury. 

This money belongs to the people; 
it was collected from them; they 
earned it ; and they ought to havea 
“say’’ as to the disposition of it. 

If we do not put $150,000,000, for 
the use of schools and for education, 
the politicians, as we have before sta- 
ted, will probably squander it for po- 
litical purposes. It is better to spend 
it for education. 

The official dispatch says : 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27.—The 
count of the cash and securities in 
the United States Treasury, incident 
to the transfer of the office from Mr. 
Hyatt to Mr. Huston, the incumbent, 
was completed this afternoon. There 
are $700,000,000 in the Treasury.”’ 


What are the four hundred thou- 
sand teachers doing in behalf of this 
measure of Federal Aid for Educa- 
tion ? 


_—_—_—_—_—— > oo 
We hope you will let your friends 
see this issue of the AMERICAN JoUR- 
NAL OF EpocatTion. They will be 
pretty sure to want a copy of it for a 


THE GREAT MEETING. 
‘*We can do better yet.” 
SHAK. 


HE meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association just closed 
at Nashville, Tenn., was one of the 
best ever held. 
When the volume of its papers and 
proceedings appears it will be found 
that President A. P. Marble and Sec- 
retary James H..Canfield struck out 
on @ new line in the way of a program 
—both for this General Association 
and for the Department meetings. 

The strong men and women were 
there, representing all phases of the 
question of education and all sections 
of the country. Not all of the four 
hundred thousand teachers of the Uni- 
ted States were therein person; but not 
one of these can quiteafford to miss this 
volume of the proceedings of this con- 
vention—and yet Secretary Canfield 
announced that only so many volumes 
would be printed as should be called 
for on or before September Ist, 1889. 

We shall, however, publish from 
time to time in the columns of the 
several editions of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, most of the 
important papers bearing upon the 
advanced positions taken by these 
leaders. 

President Marble put the Associa- 
tion on a high plane of educational ad- 
vance from the start. 

It has been run too much as a mu- 
tual admiration society in the past; 
run to puff and put up this clique, and 
put down that, and the teachers have 
honestly and unwittingly paid their 
money and been “ used’ for this un- 
worthy purpose by the ambitious 
blowers and strikers who have “ con- 
trolled” things. 

President Marble has at least put an 
end to this sort of small clap-trap for 
one session, and we hope the newly 
elected President, James H. Canfield, 
and his associates will continue this 
good work on independent lines for 
the next meeting. 

Not only the people, fortunately 
able to be present, at the great meet- 
ing of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Nashville, but the educators 
of the whole country are indebted to 
the ‘“‘ Local Executive Committee’’ of 
Nashville, Tenn., for their long con- 
tinued and very successful efforts to 
provide amply for the varied wants of 
those in attendance. Only those who 
have attempted this labor know any- 
thing of the infinite details involved 
in caring for the wants, real and im- 
aginary, of the thousands who gather 
on such occasions. Entertainment 
halls, lodging places, music, reception 
committees—all these, and a thou- 
sand other things, are to be provided 
for. 

The Secretary, Frank Goodman, an 
eminent educator, himself, scarcely 
left the Headquarters at Watkins In- 
stitute day or night, during all the 











year, if you do this. 


hot week of the Convention. We do 


not think he was present at a single. 
session of the general meeting of the 
Association. Always on hand, geni- 
ial, and ready for every and all emer- 
gencies—he performed an amount of 
work that would have used up half a 
dozen ordinary men. He also had a 
score.or more of faithful helpers al- 
ways on duty. 
So too of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Col. W. R. Garrett—he seem- 
ed to be omnipresent, and everything 
worked like perfect machinery. 

The “Local Executive Committee” 
consisted of the following gentlemen : 

W.R. Garrett, President. Frank 
M. Smith, Vice-President. Frank 
Goodman, Secretary. Geo. W. F. 
Price, Treasurer. E. B. Stalman, W. 
H. Payne, W. M. Baskervill, Z. H. 
Brown, W. L. Danley, E M. Cra- 
vath, J. P. Dake, Thos. H. Paine, 
Jackson, Tenn., Chas. W. .Dabney, 
Jr., Knoxville, Tenn. 


THEY WERE THERE. 
**Lords of the wide world.’’ 
— SHak. 








HE great men were present, and 

active in the late meeting of the 

National Educational Association in 
Nashville, Tenn. 


PRESIDENT A. P. MARBLE, 
sincere, independent, aggressive, gen- 
uine, original, witty, and felicitous 
of speech, anxious to promote noble 
ends, won the hearts of all, as Prof. 
J. A. B. Lovett, of Alabama, said: 
‘* We have in our midst in one of the 
most honored positions in this Nation- 
al Association, a ‘ Marble’ shaft 
taken from the best quarries of the 
Old Bay State. This shaft is chiseled 
into the most symmetrical proportions 
and beautified by the polishing touches 
of those grand institutions of the 
East, which have so greatly enriched 
the thought and literature of the 
world.”’ 

A piece of “unsubduable granite”’ is 
he—piercing far and wide as the space 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Qceans—by his solid work and worth. 

DR. WM. T. HARRIS 

was there, too—full of good humor, 
tender affection, nobleness—the most 
conspicuous representative of this 
fruitful age of learning and philoso- 
phy; as great in the general sum of 
this work as in the explanation of de- 
tails of our common school system— 
all of it genuine and additive—none of 
his work subtractive. Thesovereign- 
ty and kingship of such a mind, with 
such insight, is everlasting in the 
world, opening all eyes to see truth in 
its length and breadth, and height 
and depth, and imparting life and 
strength to all—worthy of all affec- 
tion and all reverence. 

Yes—the most precious gift Heaven 
can give to this world is a great man, 
who comes to us, modest, humble, 
truthfal, ‘‘with a God’s message’”’ to 
enlighten, uplift and inspire us with 
new degrees of intelligence—with in- 





tellectual and spiritual power—who 


the attainable, and to help all men to 
realize these. By our way of receiv- 
ing and answering this man and his 
message, do we stamp ourselves as 
wise —or otherwise. 


PRESIDENT PICKARD 
of the Council of Education and ex- 
President of the State University of 
Iowa, was also there, erudite and yet 
original ; courteous to a charm in his 
deference to the opinion of others— 
but bold and daring in his own inves- 
tigations of truth—scientific, ethical 
and political. With sure, prompt in- 
sight, he discriminates closely and 
clearly what is what; a strong, just 
man, he guides in the wise course—and 
all men must follow him in that. He 
has new and enlarged conceptions of 
the whole field of educational effort 
and accumulates about him, the at- 
mosphere, personnel, and forceof the 
sublime power of moral sentiments 
and moral convictions constantly. 
Prof. Pickard is a a sincere man, 
and he knows that this living, vital 
moral force, grows and grows, in this 
land, and spreads its protecting shield 
over States and Nations and over 
whole sections of history in the world. 
Prof. Pickard is in this belief strong- 
ly great and greatly strong in the 
ranks of the leading educators of this 
and other lands. 


RIGHT REV. JOHN J. KEAN, 


President of the Catholic University 
of Washington, D.C., was there as the 
representative of Christian education 
according to the tenets and direction 
of the Church and the Pope. As a 
loyal son of ‘‘The Church of Rome” 
he spoke her convictions ably and elo- 
quently. Her teaching to him must 
be good—nay more, must be the best. 
The stern voice with which the 
Church speaks on th’'s question of the 
education of the children of Catholics 
in this country, he thinks is the wisest, 
the best—the thing wantedin America 
to-day ; that his part in this matter is 
to conform to the Church and in de- 
vout submission and silence to follow 
that, not questioning it—obeying it as 
unquestionable—and with strong, 
strange impassioned eloquence he 
painted with dazzling splendor the 
life of this people, and the heaven for 
America, if we follow out this Cathol- 
ic idea of a ‘Christian Education” as 
interpreted by ‘‘The Catholic Church.” 

He was applauded sincerely and 
vigorously for the beauty of his lan- 
guage, for hischaste eloquence, for his 
strong arguments—but many did not 
concede the point, that Bishop Kean 
on this question of Education in 
America was ‘‘ the Prophet of God.” 
We shall hope to find space for his 
masterly Address, however, and al- 
so for the paper. which Bishop Kean 
read, sent to the Association by His 
Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons of Bal- 
timore, Md. 

These papers represent the _ best 





thought yet syllabled in favor of Par- 
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- Oehial Schools as against ‘The Com- 
§ mon Schools.” 


Then came 
EDWIN D. MEAD. 

of Boston, the ‘‘ Breaker of Idols’’— 
plain, terse, logical, strong, earnest— 
looking facts squarely in the face, and 
stating them without fear or favor, 
and his own calm deductions in view 
of these facts. Standing on the solid 
foundation of the reality of things and 
not on the show of things —he proceed- 
ed to demolish the fine-spun theories 
of bishop, priest and laymen, who be- 
lieve in, work for, and vote for, and 
command a sectarian Christian Edu- 
cation, in the place ofa common school 
American Christian Education. 

_ Mr. Mead demonstrated how this 
common school education is prepara- 
tory in all its career to a condition 
which shall ultimate in the highest 
style of American Christian Citizen- 
ship; that itis, the grand root principle 
from which our whole social and po- 
litical history branches out, and is to 
come by divine guidance to perfection 
—that out of the Common School and 
our higher free Protestant institutions 
of learning, the true sovereigns, tem- 
poral and spiritual are to come—that 
in the right of ‘‘ private judgment” 
illuminated spiritually and mentally, 
lies the path of safety and progress 
for this great people—and not in the 
dictations of popes, cardinals and 
priests. 

It is not honest, intelligent in- 
quiry that breeds unbelief and unbe- 
lievers—that breeds revolution and 
revolutionists—that breeds anarchists 
and makes anarchy—but the reverse of 
this; it is ignorance and superstition, 
the speaker claimed, out of which 
these disturbing elements come. 

Mr. Mead was a cool refreshing 
tonic, salt breeze from the Atlantic ; 
with something to say on a vital ques- 
tion, and saying it with vigor and de- 
cision in sharp and wholesome con- 
trast to the platitudes which have 
characterized tommany papers at pre- 
vious meetings of this association. 

The rejoinder by Bishop Kean was 
worth a trip to Nashville to hear. 
There were passages which came to 
us like splendor out of heaven—bursts 
of eloquence illuminating every mind 
in the vast audience. There was 
no restraint but the bounds of 
truth. Each uttered what he felt, 
and that lofty daring which will of 
itself create genius characterized this 
remarkable discussion. Then came 


PROF. ©. M. WOODWARD 
with his budget of original and selec- 
ed data, in favor of “‘ Manual Train- 
ing.” Here comes another leader and 
prophet—a new interpreter of the 


“wants, abilities, aspirations and de- 


signs of the young men and women 


_ of this progressive age. 


“The whole boy shall be put to 
school,’ says Prof. Woodward, and not 


Bp apart of him. Here is » truth found- 





in the nature of man, as well as in the 


nature of things, and it will out—it 
will be heard; and read, and knowu 
of all men. The task of educating 
men and women to-day is not a soft, 
but a stern and great one, and all the 
powers of body and mind must be 
trained for use, so that education shall 
be an “all-round” and not a one-sided 
affair, longer. 

Education—who of us yet can know 
what it is—what to call it—how to 
perfect it? There is misunderstand- 
ing—want of clear definition—mis- 
representation of facts; and if Prof, 
Woodward was more emphatic than 
polite, in his effort to demolish some of 
the arguments and opponents of this 
measure, perhaps the opponents will 
be more careful in the future to stand 
for and state things that cannot be 
demolished. Prof. Woodward cannot 
be silent on this question or be silenced. 
He must and he will trouble the wa- 
ters. He is full of faculty, fire 
and light. One of the old prophets 
gained but thirteen followers, it is 
said, in as many years — but to-day 
the words this man spoke have be- 
come the life guidance of one hundred 
and eighty millions of people. 

HON. A. 8S. DRAPER. 

State Superintendent of New York— 
another of the strong, independent, 
original thinkers, was there too. Cul- 
tured, tender, susceptible, hamorous— 
he came from afar witha strong, clear, 
definite, unanswerable statement of 
“The Legal Status of the Public 
Schools” in America. 

Captured by the beauty and wis- 
dom of the lady teachers of Tennessee, 
he would feign build “three taberna- 
cles’ (with sliding doors), out in Glen- 
dale Park—one for Miss P., one for 
himself, and one for Miss F. 

Mr. Draper is a lawyer of emin- 
ent ability and standing, an uprightand 
just judge, and a practical and experi- 
enced educator. He married one of 
the most successful and accomplished 
lady teachers of one of the neighbor- 
ing States—so that he brings great le- 
gal talent, vital personal contact, and 
experimental knowledge of the advan- 
tages and defects of the ‘Legal Sta- 
tus’’ of the public school question of 
the country. His paper was one of 
the best read at Nashville. He strip- 
ped this question of the misty fic- 
tions which envelop it, and threw over 
and about it the rays ofa new, fresh 
light, which the convictions of a pure 
man, jurist and statesman, and the 
grandeur of the subject would inev- 
itably invoke from his standpoint. 

Mr. Draper believes that representa- 
tive government, in this land, is based 
upon intelligence—is justice organiz- 
ed and embodied in law—reason en- 
lightened and animated by the purest 
morality—and that it is to be an invi- 
olable refuge against tyranny, both 
temporal and spiritual, for the people 
of all lands. Evidently 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
: CIATION 


is to be henceforth more of a central 


“ 


directing force or power in shaping 
and vivifying the educational interests 
of the whole country. 

As we have shown, the strong, 
great representative men were there, 
working vigorously and harmonious- 
ly to the one great end of securing, by 
various and adequate means, state 
and national and Christian citizenship. 

But what of the other great men, 
and great women too, who were there 
—quiet, silent, sincere, strong—but 
none the less effective, even if less 
conspicuous. Men and women rep- 
resenting the great private school 
interests, the great denominational 
school interests, the higher educa- 
tional interests — academies, high 
schools, colleges, universities — yes, 
they were there, united and har- 
monious—from all sections of the 
country too—but for the rest—what 
shall we say of Dr. 8. H. Peabody; 
Howland, of Ill.; Hinsdale, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Payne, oft Nashville, 
Tenn.; Rev. J. A. B. Lovett and Pal- 
mer, of Alabama; Cols. Allen and 
Boyd, of Ky.; of the paper of Hon. 
John Jay, of New York; of Venable 
and Hancock, of Ohio; of Dr. Bald- 
win and Prof. Alex. Hogg, of Texas; 
of Miss Burt and Mrs. Parker, of IIl.; 
Miss Dutton and Mrs. Williams, of 
Ohio; Calkins and Rickoff, of New 
York; Colyar, Smith, Garrett and 
Goodman, of Tenn.; Profs. 8. 8. Parr 
and Bell, of Indiana, and of hundreds 
of others? See Hebrews chap. xi. 
82-34. 

$2. ‘‘And what more shall I say? for the time 
would fail me to tell of Gideon and of Barak, 


andof Samson and of Jephtha; of David also, 
and Samuel, and of the prophets ;* 

33. ‘‘Who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions; 

34. ‘*Quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens.’’ 





— 


THE COMING ISSUE. 


‘<What is this? 
That rises like the issue of a king.’’ 


—SHAK. 


HE Rev. Dr. Mayo, who is known 

over this continent and the other 
too, as one of the leading pleaders of 
the land, in a powerful and eloquent 
sermon in Nashville during the recent 
meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association, said : 

“T regard it the foremost duty of the 
good citizen in every party, class or 
church, ‘ to see that the Republic re- 
ceives no harm,’ by crippling its 
young reserve ; to demand that every 
man in public life shall be known and 
tested as the friend of sound educa- 
tion ; that the people’s common school 
shall be kept out of the hands of its 
enemies and made the best possible 
agency for the training of the citizen ; 
that the schools everywhere shall 
cease to be a part of the political 
‘machine,’ and that legislators shall 
do their best and leave the people free 





to do their utmost for the fit school- 





ing of the young reserve. This is, to- 
day, 
THE COMING ISSUE 

to which currency and revenue, tariff 
and civil service and suffrage are sec- 
ondary. Ifeducation goes wrong, or is 
neglected, for the next twenty years, 
everything else gos wrong every- 
where. If that goes right, everything 
goes up, all around. 

Within the past seven years I have 
visited thirty American States, and I 
think I know ‘ the lay of theland’ in 
in this respect. I am no dreamer, no 
flatterer, no optimist, and don’t be- 
lieve any setof people, anywhere, has 
‘pué blinders upon my eyes,’ so that 
I do not realize the faults as well as 
the merits of every portion of our 
land. But I say it as my solemn con- 
viction, that there is no evil tendency, 
private or public, anywhere in this 
Union, thatcannot be dealt with in the 
peaceful, gradual, persistent Ameri- 
can way of fitly training our youthful 
fifteen millions into God’s reserve to 
‘hold the fort’ for the higher civiliz- 
ation.” 

Let our teachers and educators 
hold meetings, interest the people, 


and clearly and distinctly define this, 
as ‘‘ the coming issue.”’ 


THE rules of the House of Represent- 
atives in the last Congress were such 
that an infamous minority, by a dex- 
terous use of the prerogatives which 
the rules placed in their hands, not 
only defeated the will of the people, 
but precipitated deadlocks, and fre- 
quently brought the wheels of legisla- 
tion toa stand. Let us have none of 
this in the next Congress. 








TROUBLE AHEAD. 


‘*Othello’s occupation’s gone,’”’ 
—SHAK. 





HAT is not what ails your corres- 
pondent: but with many of his 
old associates and co-laborers, their 
occupation of teaching — under the 
new school law—isgone. The general 
average of 80 per cent. is what did it. 
Not a few had already engaged schools 
for the coming winter term, not dream- 
ing but getting a certificate would be 
as it had been in days of yore—an 
easy matter. But the day of trial came, 
when they were weighed in the Com- 
missioner’s scale and found wanting. 
I would like to hear, through the 
columns of the JouRNAL OF Epuca- 
TION, from other counties of the State, 
if the application of the law works 
havoc in the ranks of the teachers 
there as it has in Franklin County. 
There must be something in the ap- 
plication of the law, es in several in- 
stances applicants who failed here, re- 
port easy sailing in other counties. 
Teachers, let us keep wide awake, 
and prepare ourselves for an average 
of 90 per cent., whether the law will 
require it or not. 
FRANKLIN Co. PEDAGOGUE. 


WE learn to know only what we 
love. 
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LIBER?yY and law is the ark of our 
covenant. . 





SyMBOLISM is the greatest of teach- 
ers. Through the gateway of the eye 
it marches in and possesses the mind. 





AMERICAN liberty peoples Dakota 
in a decade, and with the joyous ac- 
claim of the nation welcomes her two 
young and vigorous commonwealths 
into the Union. 





Our teachers are building and suc- 
cessfully conducting institutions 
which will mightily influence all the 
future for good beyond all human cal- 
culation or measurement, 


Tr is better to be poor, to live poor, 
and to die poor, than to withhold the 
sinews of war from God’s campaigns. 








INDIANA. 
‘*Wide unclasp the table of their thoughts.’’ 
—SHAK. 





HE teachers of Indiana are work- 

ing up, in the direction of outside 
reading, to a very creditable and com- 
mendable degree. 

The able, popular aad effective rep- 
resentatives of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, Hon. Harvey M. La Follette, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 
President, and Prof. L. H. Jones, Su- 
perintendent Indianapolis Schools, 


published a 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


or order, from the State Board, that 
‘* after the first day of January, 1887, 
every applicant for a teacher’s license 
shall present to the County Superin- 
tendent, at the time of the examina- 
tion, a review or composition upon one 
of the following books: Tale of Two 
Cities, David Copperfield, Ivanhoe, 
Heart 5f Midlothian, Henry Esmond, 
The Spy, The Pilot, the Scarlet Let- 
ter, The Sketch Book, Knickerbock- 
er’s New York, The Happy Boy (by 
Bjornson), Poems of Longfellow, Po- 
ems of Bryant, Poems of Whittier, 
Poems of Lowell. Said composition 
shall ec -ntain not less than 600 nor 
mo e than 1,000 words, shall be in the 
applicant’s own handwriting, and 
shall be accompanied with a declara- 
tion that it is the applicant’s original 
work. The County Superintendent 
shall consider the merits of such com- 
position in determining the appli- 
cant’s fitness to teach.”’ 

The State Board of Education, at its 
January meeting, 1888, amended this 
order by the following resolution : 

‘Resolved, That the following books 
be added to the list adopted May, 
1886, for teachers’ reviews on examin- 
ation, viz.: Holmes’ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, McMaster’s Life of 


Yourself in His Place. The same to 
go into effect March 1, 1888.’’ 


The State Board of Education, at its 


“American Journal of Baueation,'ostoter meeting, 188, amended the 


above order as follows: 


“It is hereby ordered that Haw- 
thorne’s Marble Faun, and Carlyle’s 
Heroes and Hero Worship, be added 
to the list of books for teachers’ re- 
views.” 

Here, too, is a specimen of the 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


asked each applicant : 

1. Give your name, age, and post- 
office address. 

2. What special preparation have 
you made for teaching? 

8. Name the educational papers and 
periodicals that you take and read. 

4. Name the books on theory and 
practice of teaching that you have 
read. 

5. How many days were you pres- 
ent at the last County Institute? 

6. Have you taught school? What 
grade? How many months? 

7. For how many months was your 
last certificate granted ? 

8. Have you given or received aid 
during this examination ? 

9. Have you ever held a six months’ 
license in this county ? 

10 Did you take an active part in 
Township Institutes of the township 
in which you taught last year? 

11. What books of the Reading Circle 
course have you studied, and when? 

Note.—These questions must be an- 
swered in full. 

It was also 

ORDERED, 

“That the Reading Circle examina- 
tions in the Science of Teaching be ac- 
cepted by County Superintendents in 
the place of the county examinatior 
on that subject, and the average of 
their four successive yearly examina- 
tions in the Science of Teaching be ac- 
cepted by the State Board in the ex- 
amination for State certificates. 

“The Board suggests that, since 
many questions admit of a variety of 
answers, credit be given for the in- 
telligence shownin the answers, rath- 
er than for their conformity to the 
the views of the Superintendent.”’ 

We presume, that the prompt, lib- 
eral payment of the teachers of Indi- 
ana is such that they can afford to 

erfect themselves in all these vari- 
ous branches, so as to make the av- 
erage per cent. required. We hope 
80. 
Could not other States and teach- 
ers profit by such a course of reading? 
We think so. 

It is what we don’t know that hurts 
and hinders us all the time. 


SS ae 

THE real teacher must have a great 
power of vision to look onward and 
forward to comprehend the results of 
his work. 





THE intelligent person is he who 


for them, and leaves the rest aside. 





Franklin, and Charles Reade’s Put 


sees the essential points and works | 


Our Automatic Folding Seat, and Desk, 


Double-tongued and Grooved and Glue-Jointed. 
The Seat will Fold or Unfold without the use of the hands, or 
any unnatural movement. 


Hore COLLEGE, 
Holland, Mich., Jan. 4, 1886. 


Since September last we 
have used Haney’s School 
Seats in the lecture room of 
Hope College, and have been 
well satisfied with the work- 
manship and with their adapta- 
tion to the uses designed. 


The construction of the seats 
is just what the school-room 
needs; is noiseless and easy. 


Havey’s Seat and Desk 
is more easily put together and 
vay apes up than other seats 


in use in our institution. 
CHARLES SCOTT, 
President. 





Ma 
Thue, 
PReNEREICD. 


SEAT FOLDED. 


GRAND RAPIDs, 
Mich., June 10, 1886. 


This is to certify that for 
the past three years the 
Haney Manufacturing Co. 
has supplied our rd 
with all the school seats 
that we have purchased for 
our new buildings, and for 
re-seating a portion of the 
old. The seats are giving 
good satisfaction to the 
Board, and our teachers 
speak highly of them. The 
Haney Sea: takes rank 
with the BEST manufac- 
tured, and is preferred by 
our school authorities to 
any other that has compe- 
ted with it for our trade. 


HENRY J. FELKER, 


President of Board 
of Education. 


Our Bent Wood Desk and Seats, 


DOUBLE FOR TWO PUPILS, AND SINGLE FOR ONE PUPIL. 
With Double Wrought-Iron Hinges for Seats. Warfanted for 20 
years from all bieakages. 


From a large number of Endorsements we select the following from Hon. 
J. M. ARCHER, to whom we refer: 





a 


DOUBLE DESK, WITH SEPARATE 
OR INDIVIDUAL SEATS. 


SALEM, ARK. 


J. B. Merwin, 8t. 
Louis, Mo. — My Dear 
Sir: When we built 
our new Academy at 
Salem we purchased 
oe Patent Bent 

ood Desks and 
Seats. 

After YEARS OF TRIAL 
they have proved VERY SUB- 
STANTIAL and DURABLE, 
and have been so satisfactory 
that I take great pleasure in 
saying tothe people of Ark- 
ansas, who feel an interest in 
coon, the BEST AND 
MOS f DURABLE SCHOOL 
DESKS and SCHOOL SUP- 
PLIES made, that I am con- 
fident the Desks, Maps, 
Globes. Charts. Liq- 
uld Slating. nd other 





JAMES M. ARCHER. 


Five Sizes of this Style are made for Pupils from 5 to 21 Years of Age. 


s@ Our Castomers get the advantage of cheap freights on the Bent Wood 
Desks and Seats. 
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MERWIN’S 


fi 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 





Fe Route” 
These parties are accompanied by a 
Special Conductor, whose duty it is to 
look after the comfort and security of 
passengers en route, and this feature 
makes the journey pleasant. 
rates are made for persons joining 
these parties. 


write or call upon JAMES WALLACE, 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


"@ 
1 
of 
n 
“A 
a 
ts 
m 
y. 
k 
d 
is 
OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 
J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 
DEAR Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
te put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
wenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Not asingle Patent Gothic-Desk 
has been broken. 
THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 

r WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
° the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
) peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort fo the pupil, at 
d the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
™ health and proper physical development of the young. 
r These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat- 
r ing School Houses. 
e Respectfully yours, 
sf WM. T HARRIS, 
- Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
e More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold ; every one using them 
4 commends them. Address 
y J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 












DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KiNDS. 


No, 1120 PINE ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


~ PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. — 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, thatin no way can impressions upon the memory of the 
children be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon the Blackboard. 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants. as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 











Paper, Slated | Cloth, Slated | Cloth, Slated 
on on on 

One Side. One Side. Both Sides. 

No. $1 00 each $1 25 each $1 50 each. 
“ 1 35 1 65 200 “ 
“ 1e@::% , P| Saeed 250 “ 
“ 2 25 itd 2 65 cc 8 00 “ 
“ Sree: $15 ‘ 850 “ 
“ 2 50 oe 2 85 se 3 25 “ 
“ 3 00 “ 8 isi) sc 4 00 “ 
« 350 385 ‘* 47% “ 

















Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cents 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. 


Address : J. BH. Merwin School Supply Ca., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


‘arations to go now and obtain first 


* TO CALIFORNIA. 


PECIAL Parties leave Chicago ev- 
ery Thursday over “The Santa 


through to California. 


Low 


If you think of going to California, 


7-22-tf 





HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


HE Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron Mountain Route will inau- 
gurate the season of ‘low rate harv- 
est excursions August 6, to be follow- 
ed by others August 20, September 10 
and 24 and October 8 Only one fare 
for the round trip. Make your pre- 


choice of land from $1.50 to$5 per acre. 


GREAT TRUTSS. 








T a recent celebration in New Or 

leans, a poem by Ashley Town- 
send, who writes under the nom de 
plume of ‘‘ Xariffa,” was read, from 
which we make the following ex- 
tracts : 


‘*Who buildeth broadest, buildeth best; 
Who broadest blesses, most is blessed. 
Who lays the chosen plan so wide 

It reaches to the other side 

Of Prejudice and makes her wings 

Fly true toward the truth of things; 
Who so extends the temple’s wall 

It girds the greatest gain for all; 

Who for the weal of man in quest, 

Puts by the good and wins the best; 
Then, with his silent work complete, 
Steps back with self-denying feet, 

And leaves the world his deed supreme— 
Outbuilds the builder’s grandest dream.’’ 





THE idea of telegraphing to moving 
trains had its inception as early as 
1853; but of the many forms suggest- 
ed all were impracticable in that they 
involved a mechanical contact be- 
tween the train and the stationary 
conductor. Obviously, it is not feasi- 
ble to make a circuit, either through 
a sliding arm projecting from a car, 
or by so modifying the track of a 
railroad that its rails may be utilized 
as electric conductors. But that this 
may be done by induction there can 
be no doubt, for its feasibility has 
been shown in daily practice upon the 
lines of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
for the past two years. 

A moving train may now receive 
messages passing along a neighbor- 
ing wire almost as readily as New 
York communicates with Philadel- 
phia by ordinary methods. Nor does 
the great speed of the train interfere 
with successful communication. If it 
could attain the velocity of a meteor, 


the intervening space, inductively 


signals upon the wire would fly across | ®#"* 





al roofs of the cars, with the same cer- 
tainty as if the cars were motionless 
upon a side track ; and it is not even 
essential that the train and the line 
be separated by a clear air-space, for 
non-conducting or non-magnetic sub- 
stances may be interposed without 
impeding transmission. 


During the memorable blizzard of 
March, 1888, the capacity of the sys- 
tem in this particular was subjected 
to an instructive test on the Lehigh 
road.—From the ‘ Telegraph of To- 
Day,’’ by CHARLES L. BUCKINGHAM, 


in July Scribner. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TOURS. 
Via Missouri Pacific Railway. 


Tickets at greatly reduced rates for 
the round trip are now on sale to all 
Colorado and Utah resorts. Through 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, daily, to 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Denver. 
Ticket offices, 102 North Fourth Street 
and Union Depot. 


Just think of it! $140.52 made in one week 
Le an agent representing B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Richmond, Va, and they have had many more 
parties traveling for them who did equally as 
well, some a good deal better. If you need em- 
Pe fem it would be a good thing to sit down 
and write them a line at once. 











Beauty 
Skin a Scalp 
RESTORED 
a by The + 
CuricurRa 


ly AS) 
ae } ? Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CuTicuRA REMEDIES 
in their marvellous properties of cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin, and in curing 
torturing, pp, lg itching, scaly and pimply 
Same ot the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 
air. 
CuticurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTiICURA, 5oc.; RE- 
SOLVENT $1; Soap, 2s5c. Prepared by the Porter 
DRUvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAss. 
&@Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








a@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@e 
Aw skin prevented by CuTICURASOAP. “@& 





Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses in- 
stantly relieved by the CuTicuRA ANTI- 
Pain PLASTER, the only pain-killing plas- 

ter. 5c. 


LADIES 


Who Value a Refined Complexion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


TEES: 
MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 








All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 








No 1120 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


impressing themselves upon the met- 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 













































































EDITION 


American Journal of Education, 


$1.00 per year in advance. 








W. 8. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 
J. B. MERWIN 


} Editors. 





TEXAS. 


‘*And even from this time, 

Do we build on thee 

A better opinion, than ever before.’’ 
—SHAK. 





TATE SUPERINTENDENT COOPER is 
winning golden opinions not only 
from the leading educators and teach- 
ers of the State, but from the people 
as well, for his careful conservative 
and helpful work in securing better 
teachers for the children of the State. 
In regard to the summer 


NORMAL EXAMINATION 
he says: 

“The principal will fix the pro- 
gramme of the examination in the fol- 
lowing order: Spelling, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar and compo- 
sition, geography, history of the Uni- 
ted States, history of Texas, theory 
and practice of teaching, civil govern- 
ment, physiology, physics, algebraand 
geometry. Candidates for certificates 
of the second grade should not submit 
papers in the last foursubjects named, 
and should be excused from attending 
the examination after the completion 
of civil government. 

The principal will require each can- 
didate to submit with the last papers 
handed in, a concise sketch of his or 
her life, together with such evidences 
as may be furnished showing the mor- 
al character and professional ability of 
the candidate. See ‘directions to can- 
didates.’ ”’ 

The following are the directions sent 
out to candidates for certificates. 

‘*1, Write your name; 2, your age; 
8, your postoffice address; 4, where 
educated ; 5, number of terms you 
you have taught and what length of 
terms; 6, what works on teaching 
and $ducation you have read ; 7, what 
teachers’ paper you take; 8, have you 
seen this list of questions before; 9, 
what teachers’ institutes you have at- 
tended during the past year; 10, how 
many certificates have you held; 11, 
where and by whom have you been 
examined ; what grade of certificate 
do you now hold; 13, will you promise 
neither to give nor receive aid during 
this examination. 

Please observe the following direc- 
tions: 1. Refrain from communicating 
with others than the principal during 
the examination. 2. Number the an- 
swers to correspond with the ques- 
tions. 3. Remember that the quality 
of your work will be considered as 
well as the quantity. 4. Write plain- 
ly. 5. You nerd not copy the ques- 
tion. 6. Your knowledge of grammar 
and composition will be judged large- 
ly by the accuracy shown in writing 
the work of this examination. 7. Use 


a different paper for each branch, 
and write the subject at the head of 
each sheet. Do not crowd your work. 
8. Write only on one side of your pa- 
per.” 

The Texas delegation in attendance 
upon the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, were a great credit to the 
State as well as to themselves indi- 
vidually. Dr. J. Baldwin was so 
proud of this delegation, that he gath- 
ered them all at the Woolwine Insti- 
tute, and then invited us, with several 
of the distinguished educators, to go 
and make their personal acquaintance. 
It was in this way that the pleasant, 
permanent influence of the meeting 
will be made to count very largely for 
good. 

The same course was followed in re- 
gard to the Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Oregon, and the other 
State associations. We acknowledge 
our indebtedness to Dr. Baldwin and 
others for these pleasant reunions. 
We hope they may be multiplied. 





Our teachers, schoo] officers, and 
others, interested in the progress and 
success of our common schools, begin 
to realize the wisdom of the statement 
of Prof. 8. 8. Parr, of the De Pauw 
Normal School in Indiana. Prof. Parr 
speaks from a long, successful, practi- 
cal experience as a teacher and as an 
educator; he says, that “the live 
teacher who is provided with proper 
tools to work within the school-room, is 
worth from $10 to $50 more per month 
than the teacher not thus provided.’’ 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done for the pupils with 
these proper tools for teaching. 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essentia) for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The children need these ‘ helps” 
more than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with, without further delay. 





THESE inflexible spirits, that stand 
for intelligence—as against illiteracy 
—and for principle against expedien- 
cy—are the efflorescence of the world’s 
hope and aspiration. 





THE teacher may grow old ; but his 
work will never—like that of the poli- 
tician—grow obsolete. 





WE hope our Texas friends will let 
their neighbors see this copy of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
They will want it fora year certain, 
and we shall be glad to accommodate 
them. 





GET some “tools to work with,’ 
early in thesession. You can do ten 
times as much work and ten times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
without these “helps.” 








Get ‘some tools to work with.” 





ON THE DUTY OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL TO SUPPORT THE 
COLLEGE. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL D. 








‘*Make us happy in your unity.” 
—SHak. 

” the United States there does not 

exist what may be called a nation- 
al system of education. Even in the 
several States, individually, there is 
not to be found such a thing asa State 
system of education, which includes 
all descriptions of schools as members 
of its organism, and stamps them all 
with its policy and methods. A 
thorough State system would have 
supervision and control of all species 
of schools, and would co-ordinate or 
subordinate them in such a manner 
that each grade found its place and 
special function anticipated and pro- 
vided for by all others. According to 
many, our national principle of local 
self-government does not permit any- 
thing of this kind. 


While the State establishes and 
maintains two grades of schools—com- 
mon schools and high schools—and in 
some cases three or more grades, it 
permits and encourages all kinds of 
private enterprise in education, es- 
pecially in the direction of higher ed- 
ucation, and in the majority of cases 
leaves to religious denominations and 
private corporations the business of 
providing all of the college and uni- 
versity instruction. 


It may easily happen that under 
these cifcumstances antagonizing 
tendencies will arise. The element- 
ary schools may form their courses of 
study in such a manner as to fit their 
pupils for a higher education differ- 
ent from that which colleges actually 
furnish ; and if thecolleges refuse to 
modify their course of instruction in 
such a manner as to adapt it to the 
preparatory course given by the com- 
mon schools, then the common schools 
by adherence to their chosen curricu- 
lum will lead their pupils into paths 
that will not conduct them towards 
higher education. The result will be 





to diminish the number that receive 
a higher education in colleges. 
College education should mean the 
production of directive intelligence. 
To decrease this sort of production is 
directly suicidal to the highest inter- 
ests of the State and of civilization. 


This is a matter of concern to us all; 
but it does not follow that we can lay 
blame on the management of the col- 
leges because they have declined to 
readjust their own curriculum so as to 
correspond to the modification in that 
of the common schools. On the con- 
trary, it would seem that those who 
preside over higher education should 
be the first to perceive the necessity 
for modifications of any sort demand- 
ed by the age, and to make proper 
provision for them. But while it 
would appear that the directors of 
the common schcols are most likely to 
bein error in this matter—as they are 
most likely to comprehend less pro- 
foundly the necessity of the age and 
the best means of meeting its de- 
mands—it is often true that a neces- 
sity of the age makes itself felt first in 
the lower strata of society, for the 
very reason that they are under the 
sway of immediate impulse, and are 
notin the habit of submitting their 
impulses to a severe cross-examina- 
tion in the court of reason. 

Such cross-examination is wont to 
suppress entirely the mavifestation of 
a new instinct, as something abnor- 
mal and capricious. For the new in- 
stinct can give no account of itself. 
Hence comes the possibility of error 
on thepart of highest culture and self- 
conscious directive power. It may 
stand in the way of a needed reform. 
As a matter of fact, it always has fall- 
en into this error, and is always do- 
ing itagain. Itis a blind conserva- 
tism opposing the revolutionary ten- 
dencies of a blind radicalism. A ra- 
tional conservatism should systemat- 
ically investigate the grounds that 
have caused to exist the present sys- 
tems and methods, and likewise the 
causes of the manifestation of any and 
all revolutionary tendencies. This 
twofold investigation is indispensable 
to able directive control of affairs. 

It may happen that the result of 
such twofold investigation would es- 
tablish the wisdom of the colleges in 
maintaining the traditional disciplines 
in Latin, Greek and mathematics, as 
the only appropriate basis of higher 
education. In that case the directors 
of public education would be proved 
to be in the wrong in so far as they 
have failed to make preparation for 
the higher education as it exists. 

The colleges, too, if this failure ex- 
ists, are justified in founding and en- 
couraging special preparatory schools. 
Those who are to receive a higher ed- 
ucation would thus be separated from 
other youth even in their primary 
and secondary education. 

But such isolation of the classes who 





receive higher education will tend to 
destroy that complete sympathy and 
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\.. tion of higher education? Why should 


- the same vital question to consider : 


_ hear the response that higher educa 
_ tion is only for the few; the profes- 






appreciation of motives and springs of 
action that exist where youth grow up 
together in the same schools. The 
caste feeling produces a sort of blind- 
ness towards the moral statusof one’s 
fellow-men, and destroys the ability 
to explain their actions. 

Here, it seems to me, we have the 
vital problem of relation between 
colleges and common schools. It con- 
cerns the question of the usefulness 
and desirability of college education 
altogether. It concerns the welfare of, 
the great masses of our citizens who, 
being called to greater and greater un- | 





dertakings in life, shall find perhaps 
that their education, received in the 
public high School, does not suffice as 
@ basis for education in colleges and 
universities, nor for the mental train- 
ing necessary in the direction of their 
enlarged business spheres. Unpre- 
pared for great combinations, or for 
taking a survey of large perspective, 
their very prosperity leads them to 
failure. Mounted on their waxen 
wings, they ehall find themselves 
tumbling into the sea of bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

If the theory of higher education 
implied by colleges and _ universi- 
ties, is the correct one, why should it 
not be regarded as a matter of great 
importance for the entire community 
to understand its grounds avd appre- 
ciate its value? Why should there 
not be made a sufficient exposition of 
the peculiar nature of classical study, 
for example, to convince all intelligent 
persons of its necessity as a founda- 


‘not public opinion be enlightened in 
such a manner that it will demand a 
modification of the course of study in 
the common schools, and an adapta- 
tion of it to the ideal standard of the 
-best education? Is it because the di- 
rectors of our higher education are 
satisfied with present tendencies and 
results? Or is it because there is a 
well-settled doubt in their minds as to 
the tenability of their position? 

The friends of common schools have 


have they built wisely or foolishly? 
They have connected the high school 
with the grammar school, and the 
grammar school with the primary 
school, and made them parts of one 
system ; but they have departed from 
the course prescribed by the college 
for preparation, by establishing a so- 
called ‘‘general,’”’ or ‘‘English’’ course, 
which is elected by three-fourths, or 
even nine-tenths of the pupils. If 
Latin and Greek furnish the best 
training to discipline and strengthen 
the mind, they ought to be studied by 
all pupils in the high school, it would 
seem. Why then should not the peo- 
ple modify their common school in- 
truction so as to make it preparatory 
for the college course as it now exists? 
_ To these questions we sometimes 


clergymen, doctors of medicine, or 
teachers. These classes need a special 
training, as a sort of Brahmin caste, 
while the rest of society needs only a 
sort of general, practical education. 
According to this view of the higher 
education as fitting its pupils for nar- 
row special functions, and not for the 
direction of the common pursuits of 
life, it should seem a good thing that 
obstacles are placed in the way of 
those who seek higher education in 
colleges. Colleges in that case are do- 
ing too much, rather than too little, 
of the education ; they are over-stock- 
ing the professions on the one hand, 
and turning out half of their .gradu- 
ates to enter business for which they 
are confessedly not educated. 

If the higher education of the col- 
leges claims to be the best training of 
individuals for all kinds of large direc- 
tive power, it is evident thatit should 
attract as many youth as possible. It is 
evident that a course of study in the 
elementary and high schools that does 
not prepare youth for college, wi!l in 
that case be a public evil. Again, 
granting the usefulness and necessity 
of higher education, it is supposed 
by some that sufficient provision is 
made for those who desire to enter 
college from the common schools, by 
splitting the curriculum of the high 
school into a general and classical 
course ; but even this requires the pu- 
pil or his parents to have settled the 
question of higher education four 
years in advance of his entrance of 
college, and renders it very difficult 
for the pupil who has taken a general 
or English course, and at a late period 
become interested in future culture, to 
change his mind and prepare for col- 
lege; for he must now go back, and 
enter classes with pupils two or three 
years younger than himself. In the 
case of the special preparatory schools 
the evil is still greater. In them the 
divergence of the English course from 
the classical preparatory course, be- 
gins two or three years earlier than in 
the common schools. There is, there- 
fore, still less encouragement for such 
changes of purpose if the special pree 
paratory school becomes the sole, ex- 
clusive means of fitting the pupil for 
entrance to college. 

The arbitrary choice of the parent 
or pupil, therefore, determines for or 
against a college course, for the most 
part years before the entrance to col- 
lege, and even years before it is de- 
termined whether the pupil has devel- 
oped or will develop tastes or inclina- 
tions in the direction of college stud- 
ies. 

Meanwhile there goes on a constant 
war against the traditional college 
course on the part of the advocates of 
science and history, answered only by 
haughty assumption on the partof the 
directors of classical education. The 
latter have the field, and do not con- 
descend to do any proselyting. But 
the opposition is large and continues 


system on its side, and is active with 
the help of large endowments in build- 
ing up polytechnicschools, art schools, 
manual training schools, and agricul- 
tural colleges. Herbert Spencer’s 
ideas on the study of dead lan- 
guages are endorsed as fundamental 
principles, and distinguished writers 
speak of classical study as ‘‘the col- 
lege fetich.’’ Itis perhaps quite diffi- 
cult to state the true reason for higher 
studies, in language addressed to the 
public at large: but are the colleges 
and universities able to give a scien- 
tific and satisfactory account to them- 
selves of their preference for Latin and 
Greek over natural science and mod- 
ern literature and history? 

If this matter were taken up in 
earnest by college men, no doubt the 
net result of the arguments would 
soon find expression in popular phrases 
and polemical mottoes that would 
carry tbe justification of classical 
studies to minds of.all grades of cul- 
ture. 

There is no consideration that will 
in apy way lessen the responsibility 
of the directors of the higher educa- 
tion in this matter, or excuse them for 
their indifference towards the proper 
enlightenment of public opinion on 
this subject. 

To the directors of public school ed- 
ucation on the other hand, as wellas to 
the advocates of the so-called ‘‘mod- 
ern’’ course of study in education, it 
must be said: Weigh well the ques- 
tion of higher education as a means of 
developing directive intelligence. Con- 
sider in the first place the educative 
effect on the pupil of association in a 
good school with companions of the 
same class, and of higher or lower 
classes—the advantage of continuing 
school education four years longer. 
Consider next the nature of the stud- 
ies pursued ; noting their effect as giv- 
ing insight into human life, or into the 
workings of material nature. 


The youth grows in insight into the 
world, and in his ability to direct his 
activities in relation to the world, by 
associating with his fellows. This isa 
practical education, because it is ac- 
quired by doing and seeing others do, 

The first phase of this practical ed- 
ucation is that of subordination of self 
to higher control—the habit of work- 
ing in a subordinate position. The 
pupils of the lower classes of a school 
live and work in the constant exercise 
of a feeling of respect and reverence 
for the members of the higher classes. 
Finding their daily tasks in the elemen- 
tary branches of instruction to be so 
difficult as to require their full strength 
to cope with them, the acquired pow- 
er of older pupils in higher classes 
which master with eace the lessons in 
more advanced departments of study 
seems akin to magic. There is no sit- 
ustion in life where differences in in- 
tellect appear in such imposing per- 
spective as in the school-room. 

The spectacle of intellectual growth 








sional men who are to be lawyers, 


to grow. It has the common school ' 


in one’s fellow pupils is perhaps the 


most valuable of school influences. The 
most hopelesss state of mind for edu- 
cation is that one in which the individ- 
ual declines all effort at mastering a 
new study, saying: ‘I have no men- 
tal capacity for it. I was not made for 
such things.’’ The sight of whole 
classes of pupils constantly passing on 
from one stadium of progress to an- 
other, without seeming to meet with 
serious obstacles, is stimulating to the 
individual. Others now far beyond 
him, and successfully encountering 
what seem to him insuperable obsta- 
cle, were a year ago where he is now. 
Ou the other hand, he is successfully 
meeting difficulties which he knows 
are entirely too great for the strength 
of classes a year’s interval behind 
him. ; 

This scholastic experience in the 
possibillty of overcoming gigantic ob- 
stacles through the simple process of 
plodding industry and the culture 
that grows from it, is itself a great 
moral lesson which underlies intellect- 
ual culture. When one has learned 
it, nothing seems impossible of accom- 
plishment in the realm of erudition or 
insight. The best part of this lesson, 
it is manifest, comes from the specta- 
cle of achievement which the pupil be- 
holds in classes advanced beyond his 
grade. 

The pupils of the highest classes in 
any schoo! receive a kind of homage 
and respect from the lower classes, 
paid to them as a tribute for work 
that has been actually accomplished, 
and for strength manifested. While 
this homage is health-giving, in +o far 
as if produces a proper self-respect, 
and an ambition to gain honor for 
worthy achievements in mental cul- 
ture ; on the other hand it is not suffi- 
ciently balanced in the highest class 
by a corresponding reverance and re- 
spect for fellow pupils, who have ad- 
vanced beyond them, and entered on 
new studies in higher institutions. 
The highest class in a school is unfor- 
tunate in the fact that it is deprived of 
the health-giving presence of superior 
classes. It happens, therefore,. that 
the moral tone of pupils in the high- 
est class is liable to become depressed 
by the growth of an empty conceit, in 
the place of the healthy tension of in- 
tellectual industry. 

[To be continued. ] 

WHAT a wondrous power of imag- 
ination on the part of our teachers to 
blend the past with the present in the 
teaching of history and geography, so 
as to make a vital living force in the 
life of to-day. 

What a fortunate and happy faculty 
is this power. Surely we ought fully 
and adequately to compensate those 
who thus set themselves apart for the 
great work of instruction. 

nn 

THESE teachers—the champions of 
light and intelligence, of. liberty and 
progress— can we ever be sufficiently 
grateful to them for what they have 








done and what they are doing for us ? 
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PRESIDENT OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY, NORMAL, ILL. 


te in his particular act and place, 


ay give his saying, deed.”’ 
—SHAK. 


D* HEWETT has been so long 
prominently and successfully 
identified with the educational inter- 
ests of [llinois, that he numbers his 
pupils by thousands, already, among 
the leading teachers of the State. He 
is the author of several popular works 
on education also. 

He has just been elected for the fifth 
time at Nashville, as Treasurer of the 
National Educational Association. 

We are indebted to his Publish- 
ers, Van Antwerp, Bragg and Co., 
not only for the use of the cut of Dr- 
Hewett, but for the valuable work on 
Psychology from which we take the 
following extracts. 

These statements and conclusions of 
Dr. Hewett are the results of years of 
careful research and study, and areas 
useful to the teachers and educators of 
Maine and Texas, of Oregon and Flor- 
ida, as for the teachers of Illinois. 


In other words, the real educator 
rises above State lines and local sur- 
roundings, up into the region of 
universal principles, which are every- 
where applicable and of permanent, 
practical use. Dr. Hewett says: 

“The mind can not do its best work 


unless the body and brain are in 
good condition. 


2. No mental activity is of any value 
without careful attention to the thing 
in hand. 

Corollary: one thing at a time. 

8. There is no way in which a mind 
can increase in knowledge or power 
except by its own activity. 

4. Mental acquisition, and mental 





= \chiefly shown in the use of their 


5. Ideas and thoughts are never con- 
veyed from one mind to another; they 
are formed, or awakened, in that mind 
where they exist. 

6. The mind gains the crude mater- 
ial for all it knows or thinks, through 
the use of the senses. 

7. Neither knowledge nor skill is 
fully ours till it has taken the form of 
habit; frequent repetition tends to 
produce a habit. 

8. One can express intelligibly what 
he understands clearly; one can not 
express clearly anything that is 
not clear in his own mind; the at- 
tempt to make a clear statement helps 
toward clearness of thought. 


EIGHT GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


1. The attention of children is in- 
tense, but volatile; they have little or 
no power of voluntary attention. 

2. The mental activity of children is 


senses. 

3. Children delight to use their mus- 
cles, when they can use them accord- 
ing to their own will or fancy. 

4. Children have astrong propensity 
to imitute, especially in things that 
please them. 

5. Children instinctively believe 
what is told them, especially when 
told by one whom they esteem. 

6. The curiosity of children is very 
active; but, for the time being, it is 
easily satisfied on any one point. 

7. Children remember well when 
they understand clearly, and what 
they have an interest in. 

8. Children delight in the play of 
imagination—a fact which the teach- 
er may make good use of, both in 
teaching and in governing. 

EIGHT PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 

1. Teaching is causing another to 
know what he did not know before. 

2. Begin where the pupil now is; 
use the pupil’s present knowledge for 
® foundation. 

8. Make no attempt to teach till you 
have the pupil’s attention; stop, if 
you lose it. 

4. Aim first to arouse the pupil’s in- 
terest in what you propose to teach, 
and to awaken his curiosity in respect 
to it. 


5. Do not allow meaningless symbols 
to be used ; do not confound the sym- 
bol with what it represents; be sure 
that all symbols mean the same to 
teacher and pupil. 

6. Fix exactly in the pupil’s memory 
what ought to be there; but never 
load the memory unnecessarily. 

7. Hold the pupil strictly responsi- 
ble for all that he ought to know or do. 

Corollary : Do nothing for him that 
he can do for himself. 

8. In teaching always have regard 
to general principles, but respect the 
pupil’s individuality in their applica- 
tion.” 








power or skill, are forms of growth ; 
and all growth requires time. 





Do good to your enemy that he may 


Tus teacher, who has worked in- 
to the depths of this child’s existence 
—who is feeding from his own soul 
the life-roots of its being, and nour- 
ishing thereby all its fature existence 
—can you succeed in calculating the 
worth and wealth of such an one? 
As well try to estimate the light of 
the sun by the tallow-dips it —— us. 





LieHtT—such as our teachers bring 
—is the truth shining round about 
men, disclosing what is right and 
righteousness, and showing how to 
practice both. 


** BENEFICIARIES.”’ 


‘*We did think it writ down as our duty 
To let you know of it.’’ 





—SHAK. 





NE of the unfavorable signs of 
the times in Public School mat- 
ters, is the re-iteration by a few 
people — sometimes including even 
officers and members of school 
boards, of the term beneficiaries, as 
applied to the pupils who respond to 
the appeal of the State to prepare 
themselves for the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

It ought to bea truism, that com- 
mon schools are notprovided by some 
paternal government, but that at the 
command of the people, who compose 
the State, outside of a few executive 
and deliberative and judicial officers, 
the formal State obeys the mandate 
which directs that a portion of the 
revenue raised for the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs be devoted to the mainte- 
nance of schools; aud that, further- 
more, villages, towns, and cities shall 
be allowed the privilege of assessing 
themselves for any further sums 
needed to extend and perfect the com- 
mon school system. 


The schools are, even according to 
the statements of those who would 
restrict their usefulness, a device for 
promoting the public weal, and those 
who use them are neither outcasts 
nor wretched and forlorn orphans, 
but the children of those who, as cit- 
Lizens, constitute the State, and who 
are soon to become citizens themselves. 


These parents direct the action of 
the State, except in so far as this 
right is infringed by the paltry chi- 
canery of petty politicians, to whom 
the insignia of office, the outward re- 
spect which may thereby be exacted, 
and support at public expense, an 
avoidance of all personal responsi- 
bility, and cheap general phrases, 
form the substantial definition of the 
‘public good.”’ 

The children who use the public 
schools are, itmay beasserted,less the 
beneficiaries than the community it- 
self, for this has attained the object 
sought, when the children enter up- 
on a path which strengthens the pro- 
bability of their becoming, with ma- 
turer years, men and women, who, in 
their turn, will prove supporters of 





become your friend. 
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tect the State against any necessity 
for caring for them, 

Far different is it in the case of our 
colleges and universities,—for, even 
though one pay some paltry sum— 
varyivug from thirty to one hundred 
dollars a year—he remains, in the 
strictest sense, a beneficiary of the 
charity which has furnished endow- 
ments, without which the institu- 
tions could neither come into exist- 
ence nor be maintained. 

In our own community the Wash- 
ington University must—for its build- 
ings (plain though these be), its ap- 
pliances, and the compensation of its 
necessarily large faculty—have cost 
several millions of dollars, all of 
which has been the gift of its liberal 
friends, while the petty revenue deriv- 
ed from tuition fees can hardly have 
paid for current improvements of the 
property. 

It is,as it seems to us, time that 
college men, at least, should cease to 
arrogate to themselves some supposed 
superiority to the mass of the com- 
munity from which, after all, they 
draw their support, and it is certainly 
high time that an educational paper, 
such as the JoURNAL, should at least 
show who are the beneficiaries of 
charity — the pupils of the public 
schools, who further the interests of 
the State, or those who, having at the 
expense of unknown benefactors car- 
ried their education into the higher 
studies, choose to treat cavalierly a 
much larger and fully as useful ele- 
ful an element in the community. 





BELL-WETHER INFLUENCE, 


**They eat, speak and move, 
Only under the influence of the most received 
star.’’ —SHak. 





HE greatest drawback to educa- 

tional progress in this country to- 
day, is what may be called the “‘ Bell- 
Wether influence.”’ Instead of stop- 
ping to think out questions for them- 
selves, there is too great a tendency 
among educators generally to wait 
and hear what others have to say up- 
on any given subject before venturing 
an opinion of theirown. Caution isa 
good thing, when properly used ; but, 
when carried to an excess, it becomes 
a dead weight to material progress. 
There can be no real educational ad- 
vancement among educators unless 
there is the greatest mental liberty to 
work, think and experiment. Society 
and Civilization united only represent 
stages of national growth along cer- 
tain lines, and in consequence it is of- 
ten necessary to readjust bearings and 
to enter upon unexplored regions. All 
the hue and cry about national aid-to 
the Southern States for educational 
purposes is a fair illustration. 

The scheme as advocated by Sena- 
tor Blair, Dr. Mayo and their follow- 
ers, is a case in point. 

In the first place, Maryland, Dela- 
ware and Missouri, need no State aid; 
and if Kentucky had the right sort of 
an educational sentiment, it needs 





the public weal, or will at least pro- 
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‘If help must be given, it should be 
made pure and simple to the Southern 
States, excluding those I have men- 
tioned. 

The public money should be used 
for two purposes only, in helping the 
Southern States: 1. In _ building 
echool-houses wherever needed. 2. In 
preparing Southern teachers for effic- 
dent work in all grades of public 
schools. A uniform plan should be 
adopted for all school-houses of the 
same size throughout those States. 
First the school-house and then the 
teacher. A new school house in every 
neighborhood would be a greater in- 
centive than any other that could be 
put before the people. There is asort 
of local pride attaching to each com- 
munity that would go very far toward 
stimulating and cultivating the true 
educational sentiment among those 
people, where itis most needed. An 
educational sentiment is necessarily 
a slow growth. 

A government can interfere too 
much in the affairs of a people. It can 
stifle the energies of a people, and 
render them dependent and helpless. 
But, as is well known, the building of 
school-houses is one of the greatest 
burdens the people are called upon to 
bear in educational matters: so, if aid 
is to be given, it should be to erect 
school-houses, and this followed by 
establishing training schools enough 
to equip these Southern States with 
good teachers. 

The South needs more white people 
and fewer negroes. There women have 
not so many avenues opened to them 
as have their sisters of the other States 
of the Union. The white people ofthe 
South must furnish the great body of 
the teaching force of that section of 
the country. The Southern people, 
both men and women, are especially 
adapted to this kind of work. With 
school-houses once built and proper- 
ly furnished, in a little time matters 
would begin to shape themselves. 


As to Missouri, there is no need 
whatever for government aid. This 
State has the largest available school 
fund of any State in the Union. Her 
people believe in public schools ; they 
tax themselves voluntarily to support 
the schools of their own choice. She 
asks for no ‘new re-rating”’ in her be- 
half. Not so with many of the other 
former slave-holding States. 


If help is.needed there, and the gov- 
ernment is the proper agency to dis- 
tribute it, it should be given to those 
States only, and for the two purposes 
mentioned in this communication. 
Personally, I have little faith in any 
movement that does not spring up 
spontaneously from the people most 
interested themselves. 

J. M. GREENWOOD. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


ae. 





GRAND OLD MISSOURI! 


**Know you not 
How your State stands ’i the world, 


With the whole world?’’ 
a —SHAK. 





is said that Missouri was admit- 
ted into the Union by proclama- 
tion of President Monroe August 10th, 
1821, and contains 65,370 square miles. 
The population of Missouri in 1821 
was 70,647; in 1880, 2,168,804; in 1889 
(estimated) 3,216,871. 
We do not want in Missouri to take 
any second place—either in a moral, 
social, commercial or political sense. 
Governor Francis isin every way com- 
petent for a first place, and no other 
calculation should be made. Missouri 
has a great school fund, and that is 
supplemented by local taxation, so 
that her school system should be tho 
best of any State in the Union, and 
the first in all respects. 
We are able to keep the schools open 
nine months out of the twelve, and 
pay our teachers adequate salaries at 
the end of each month, as our other 
state and county officers are paid. We 
are not only able to do this, but we 
ought to make provision to do this 
without further delay. Our teachers 
are our citizens, and their success and 
progress is our success and progress. 
Missouri is great and rich in her agri- 
cultural and mineral resources, as 
well as in extent of territory. Capital 
is seeking investment here, in all di- 
rections. « 

Thanks to Hon. Champ Clark, H. 
Martin Williams and others, the Aus- 
tralian system of voting is to have a 
trial in Missouri, and the “ poll-work- 
ers and professional ‘bleeders’ of can 
didates who have been operating on 
election day in all the cities of the 
State with a population of 5,000 
and more inhabitants will be left 
without employment or whisky, when 
the next election day comes around. 
To this extent, at least, elections in 
our growing cities are to be purified in 
the future.’’ 

Our teachers, especially, should read 
the article published in The Republic, 
of July 2ist, explaining the working 
of this system. 

Hon. Isaac H. Sturgeon of St. Louis, 
has been at work for years in thesame 
direction, so that after this all ‘‘ballots 
cast at elections held under the new 
law will be printed and distributed at 
public expense, the Coupty Clerks in 
the Counties and the Recorder of vo- 
ters in the City of St. Louis having 
charge of the printing and distribu- 
| tion of the tickets. To get the names 
of the candidates of any party on the 
ticket the officers of the convention or 
primary elections must certify to the 
County Clerk or Recorder .of Voters 
the name of the person nominated, his 
residence, occupation and office for 
which he was nominated. The certi- 
tificate may also designate by name 





Say what you will, the real teach- 


eris the prophet of his time and of nominee shall represent.’’ 
his country. 





tne party or principle which such 


need to take any second place in any 
respect. 


Tus teacher, at his best and high- 
est, is a tower of strength—a fountain 
of wisdom—a hero, shining with the 
As the work of the common school splendor and strength given by the 


goes on, and its results come to be| Supreme. We must take note of this 
more manifest in the peace, order and | too, 


prosperity of the people, those faithful 
teachers who conduct them, will con- 
stantly be gaining more and more the 
confidence, esteem and help of all good 
men. 








THE great heart that in its ocean 
depths takes up the children in its 
love ; theclear, deep-seeing eye, with 
on-looking vision—without these, no 
teacher can prosper at all. These are 
chiefest and best. Get these into 
your examination at all events, if you 
would have your teachers succeed. 

ALL good books are written, and all 
good work done—all teaching and all 
preaching, with the heart’s blood. 
This only lives. There is no remis- 
sion of the sins of commission and 
omission but by repentance and blood. 


—_" 


A BRUTAL lethergy, begotten of ig- 
norance and illiteracy, seems peace- 
able to-day—the grave and the dead 
in it are peaceable. We work for and 
hope for a living peace—not a dead 
one. 











TEACH the children that 

“‘The brave make danger opportunity; 
The waverer paltering with the chance sublime, 
Dwarfs it to peril.’’ 








Manual Training School, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS. 


—o0—_——. 
The TENTH YEAR of this highly successful School for Boys will open 


Next September, 


At which time a NEW CLASS OF ONE HUNDRED BOWS will be 
admitted. VACANCIES IN THE UPPER CLASSES will also be filled. 


Requisites for Admiseion to the First Year Claas: 


Candidates must be at least 14 years old; they must be thorough in Arith- 
metic through Percentage and Interest ; they must be clear and accurate in 
oral analysis of arithmetical examples; they must be familiar with Political 
Geography and able to draw reasonably accurate maps from memory; they 
must spell well, write well, and compose well. ‘ 
Boys who can present certificates of admission to the St. Louis High School 
or to schools of equal grade, will be avcepted without further examination. 
Pupils of lower grades are not advised to try the Examination unless they 
are at least 16 years old. It is not an advantage to secure admission if poorly 
prepared, failure and disappointment are sure to follow. 

CANDIDATES may send in their names at any time. 


THE FIRST EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD ON 
Monday, June roth, from g till 3 o’clock. 
A SECOND EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 


Friday, September 13th. 


The preference will be given, first, to those bearing Certificates of Qualifi- 
cation ; second. to those earliest enrolled as Candidates. Boys at a distance 
may be examined under the supervision of a local teacher. All applicants 
should present certificates of good character, 
‘ Parents not familiar with our aims and methods may be interested to 

OW : 
+ The School does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great many tools. 
+ Itis not the aim of the School to make mechanics. 
- Equal attention is paid to Literature, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work and Drawing. 
- There isno opportunity to earn money at the School. 
The Course of Study must be taken in regular order. 
Each day’s program has two hours for shop-work and four for recitations and drawing. 
- Boys with bad habits are not wanted and will not be retained. 
The full course of training in the School covers three years, 
+ Graduates are prepared to enter a high-grade Technical School, to go into business, or to 

enter upon any occupation requiring a well-disciplined mind and hand, 
10. The Diploma of the School entitles the holder to admission to the Freshman Polytechnic 
Class in the University without examination. 

A Catalogue, giving the Course of Study and Practice, the Theory and 
Method of the School, with items of Fees, Expense, &c., together with sets of 
old Examination Questions, will be sent on application. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, May 1, 1889. 


THE STENOGRAPH, 


The Wonderful Shorthand Machine 
Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one third the 
time other systems require; speed as great as any other, 
now in use for all kinds of shorthand work. It can be 
learned from the Masual without any previous knowledge 
of shorthand. In the hands of an intelligent operator it 
never fails to properly do any kind of shorthand work. 
Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for Manual. 


Price Reduced to $25. 
Weight, 3% Ibs. 








Grand Old Missouri! We do not 


; 


U. S. STENOGRAPH CO., 


402 N, 3d Street, St, Louis, Mo 
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FEDERAL AID ENDORSED. 


HE following Committee on Reso- 

lutions, consisting of E E. White, 
Ohio, Chairman ; Jno. M. Bloss, Kan- 
sas; J. B. Merwin, Missouri; J. A. B. 
Lovett, Alabama; Alexander Hogg, 
Texas; Mrs. F. W. Parker, Illinois; 
C. J. Prescott, New Jersey, se far as 
we could learn, were unanimous in fa- 
vor of Federal Aid for Education, as 
shown by their report. 





Resolved, That universal education 
is a public necessity in a free govern- 
ment, and as a consequence is a matter 
of National interest and concern. Un- 
versal suffrage without universal edu- 
cation is national peril. As'a nec- 
esary means to National education, 
an efficient public school should 
be placed within easy reach of all 
American youth—its doors open to all 
aud its beneficent tuition free to all. 

Resolved, In order. that the result 
expressed in the foregoing resolution 
may be sperdily reached throughout 
the Unit«d States, this associa tion reaf- 
firms its former declarations, in favor 
of national aid for public education, 
and in view of the long delay in grant- 
ing such aid and attending increase in 
population and illiteracy, iturges that 
the appropriations hitherto designated 
in bills passed by the Senate be cor- 
respondingly increased. 

Resolved, That the efficiency of the 
public school is primarily te ted by 
its results in moral character, and 
hence its highest duty is effective 
moral training. Theaim of the schoolis 
not the training of the mind alone but 
the training of the man; the forming, 
ennobling and enriching of manhood, 
is the highest and best product of the 
school. In the public school, the 
school for the people and for the whole 
people, moral character must ever 
stand before intellectual culture. Asa 
means to this end, moral training must 
rise above the mechanical virtues. It 
mugt touch the conscience and make 
it regal in the life; and to this end it 
must be permeated and vitalized, as 
it always has been in the American 
school, by religious sanctions and in- 
fluence. 


Resolved, That we express the hope 


that this meeting of the association 


may exert a salutary influence in the 


settlement of those school questions 


which are now enlisting public inter- 
est and discussion, and to this end it 


their duties. They have spared neith- 
er time nor labor to make this meeting 
of the association one of the most 
memorable in its history, and our 
worthy President is to be congratu- 
lated on presiding at a meeting in 
which no sectional lines have appear- 
ed, and which has so happily illustra- 
ted the fact that we are one people. 

Resolved, That this association here- 
by expresses its high appreciation of 
the generous and hospitable reception 
extended to it in this beautiful city of | 


mirahle arrangements made for the 
meetings of the association and its 
several departments, and for the en- 
tertainment and comfort of its mem- 
bers—arrangements never excelled in 
the history of the association with 
possibly one exception, the California 
meeting. Our special and hearty 
thanks are due and are hereby ex- 
tended to Capt. W. R. Garrett, Presi- 
deht of the local Executive Committee; 
Mr. Frank M Smith, Vice-President; 
Prof. Frank Goodman, Secretary, and 
Geo. W. F. Price, Treasurer, and the 
other members of this efficient com 

mittee; to Supt. Z. H. Brown, Chair- 
man Finance Committee; Maj. W. L. 
Danley,Chiarman Auditing and Trans- 
portation Committees; Gen. John F. 
Wheless,Chairman Reception Commit- 
tee; Col. A. 8. Colyar, Chairman 
Press Committee; J. C. Napier and R. 
8. White, Chairmen of Reception and 
Entertainment Committes for colored 
people; J. B. Hancock, Chairman of 
Hotels and Entertainment Com- 
mittee; M. B. Pilcher, Chairman of 
Committee on Halls and Place of 
Meetings ; Prof. J. L. Lampson, Chair- 
man of Excursions Committee; Chan- 
cellor Payne, Chairman of Bulletin 
Committee ; H. C. Weber, Manager of 
Exposition; W.H. Smith of the As- 
sociated Press, and last but not least, 
to Dr. William Morrow, to whom we 
are indebted for the unique and gen 

erous barbecue, so thoroughly enjoy- 
ed byall. We wouldalsoremember the 
polite and atte: tive Local Department 
Committees, the generous and public 
spirited teachers of Nashville, and to 
all others, who, in any capacity, ren- 
dered official or personal service in the 
entertainment of the association and 
its members and visitors. 


the association are extended to the 
railroad companies that have granted 


the South and especially of the ad-| 


Resolved, Thatthe hearty thanks of 


Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: 

James H. Canfield of Lawrence, 
Kan., former Secretary of the Associ- 
tion was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent. 

Col. W. R Garrett, of Nashville, 
Chairman of the Local Executive 
Committee, was declared the choice of 
the Association for the offi e of Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Edwin C. Hewitt, of Normal, 
Ill., was unanimously elected Treas- 
urer for the fifth time. 
TENNESSEE. 


‘*A very good piece of work, I assure you.’’ 
—SHAK. 








HE Annual Meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Tenn- 
essee, was wisely called to assemble 
in Nashville the same week of the 
meeting of the National Educational 
Association, so that the Tennessee 
teachers in attendance, had the ad- 
vantage of the home and foreign tal- 
ent which both meetings would draw 
to this city of more than ‘‘ seven beau- 
tiful hills’—this ‘‘Athens of the 
South.”’ 

We availed ourselves of the courte- 
ous invitation extended by theofficers 
of the Arsociation to attend the clos- 
ing exercises at Glendale park. 

We were fortunate enough to reach 
the grounds in time to hear the paper 
of Miss Pierce, of Dyersburg, ‘Pri- 
mary Work,’’ which was full of the 
most practical and valuable sugges- 
tions for all teachers. Miss Pierce was 
followed by Miss Flynn, who enter- 
tained and instructed her hearers 
with illustrations of practical work for 
the school-room and samples of work 
done by the pupils. 

President Dabney introduced Dr. 


Education, who, in the course of his 


** Council of Education’’ has ever held, 


come to school to Tennessee teachers. 


remarks, said that this was, with one 
exception, the largest meeting the 


and that he thought after hearing the 
papers on primary work many of the 
visiting educators could, with profit, 


- ° om 
next General Assembly of the State 
to give to the girls of the State equal 
provision for education that has been 
made for the boys at the University of 
Tennessee.’”’ 

The President appointed the follow- 
ing committee: Superintendent Smith, 
Miss Clara Conway, Miss Jennie Hig- 
bee, Mrs. L. C. French, Mrs. E. G. Bu- 
ford and Superintendent Z. H. Brown. 
The following officers were elected : 
President, Z. H. Brown, Nashville; 
Vice-President W. 8. Jones, Memphis; 
W. J. Grannis, Lebanon ; H D. Huff- 
aker, Chattanooga; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Frank Go dman, Nash- 
ville; Assistant Secretary and Treas- 
urer, David G. Ray, Nashville; Exe- 
cutive Committee, Frank M Smith 
Thomas H. Payne, Miss Jennie Hig- 
bee, W. R. Garrett and W. T. White. 
The following report of the execu- 
tive Committee was adopted : 

“We would most respectfully ask 
that the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to take into consideration the 
advisability of locating the association 
at some convenient point most easy of 
access in the State, and report at the 
next annual meeting. 

“The kind invitation of the officials 
of the city of Memphis, of the teach- 
ers of Shelby county, and of the 
County Superintendent, asking that 
the next annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation be held in the city of Memphis, 
has been carefully considered and it 
is tbe unanimous voice of the commit- 
tee that the invitation be accepted, 
therefore the next meeting of the as- 
sociation will be held in the city of 
Memphis on the 26th, 27th and 28th of 
June, 1890.” 





Pror. CuHas. E. Wait, of the Uni- 
versity of Tenn., sailed for Paris with 


Pickard, President of the Council of |® Patty of American Engineers, who 


visit England and France upon the 
special invitation of the Engineering 
Societies of these countries. Great 
preparations have been made for their 
entertainment, both in London and 
Paris. 

* Prof. Wait built the finest labora- 
tory west of the Mississippi river, at 


Dr. Draper, State Superintendent of| Rolla, Mo., for the School of Mines of 
New York, was introduced and spoke our State University. 

of the widespread fame of the attrac- 
tive women of Kentucky and Tenn- 
essee, and said he could. not help re- 
marking to his neighbor as he listened 
to the clear qnt explanations and defi- 


yee Wet oe gE 

Our teachers do well, in a quiet 
way, to call the attention of school 
officers, directors and trustees, to the 
facts so plainly stated by Prof. 8.8. 
Parr, of the DePauw Normal School, 
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reduced fares, to the hotels and board- | nitions of these ladies, that ‘‘some of 
ing houses for reduced rates, and to| us would would awfully like to come 
the hospitable citizens of Nashville} to school to these Tennessee teachers.”’ 
for hearty welcomes to their beauti-| The ‘‘some of us” of Dr. Draper in- 
ful homes, to the officers of church-|cluded about all of the great crowd 
es and other societies for the use of| present. 
their buildings and for hearty inviia-| State Superintendent, Hon. Frank 
tions to be their guests, to the daily | M. Smith, who is very popular for the 
papers of the city for accurate, exten-|strong, grand work he has done in 
sive and valuable reports of the pro-| building up the school interests of the 
cieties devoted to educational reform. | C¢edings, and to all other persons who | State, introduced the following resol- 
= in any way have contributed any ef-| lution which was adopted : 


A erctemnnss eter fort or money tomake this meeting on Resolved, That theS 
e 5 ta . 
of the association richly deserve its| >> in, | rgest. .teeeiios and €80 e State Teachers 


hearty thanks for theable and efficient | most successful in the history of the|Asseciation of Tennessee shall ap-|7ir ; meccive tie Wario id 


mind to conceive its length and 3 
manner in which they have discharged ' Association. point a committee to memoralize thel height? or to measureits worth? 
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is urged that its volume of preceed- 
: ings containing, as it will, many able 
papers and discussions on these ques- 
E tions, be as widely distributed as pos- 

sible. It is recommended that as 

many as one thousand (1,000) extra 
: eopies be printed for gratuitous 
E distribution to important libraries, 
: leading papers and magazines that 














that “‘thelive teacher who is provid- 
ed with tools to work with in the 
school-room, is worth from $10 to $50 
more per month than those not thus 
provided.” 

This is a plain, practical, common- 
sense proposition that should be act- 
ed upon without further delay. 


FUE od ahr rg eet oe 








Do you think this arena of the 
teacher, who deals with souls for 
time and eternity, is a restricted one? 
Can you measure its bounds? Have 


* give attention to education and to so- 
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THE NORTHWEST. 


**He can report—the newest State.’’ 
—SHAK. 





|B ray the past two months, 
since we left Washington, the 
interests of the consolidated Jour- 
NALS have been presented in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and Iowa. We have been mingling 
the pleasures of vacation and recrea- 
tion with the presentation of the mer- 
its of our JOURNAL to the recognition 
of the friends of education in these 
States. 

We visited Madison, Wis., and made 
calls on Prof. J.W. Stearns of the Wis- 
consin State Normal; Prof. Beach, 
Supt. City Schools; Hon. R. P. 
Thwaites, Secretary and Librarian of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Socie- 
ty ; Dr. Lyman C. Draper, LL.D., the 
great historian ; Gen. Davis Atwood, 
the veteran journalist; State Super- 
intendendent Thayer, and several 
others, who have made a splendid 
reputation in the world of literature, 
education, history and journalism. 

We next called at Wabasha, where 
we met Prof. J. C. Gilman, Sup’t 
City Schools ; and Miss Maggie Lutz, 
of Lake City, one of his assistants, 
both busy in their preparation for 
Commencement exercises the follow- 
ing week. 

One day’s stay in the city added 
several names to our list more will 
be added in the future, 

Next, at Red Wing, Minn., we call- 
ed on Prof. Whitman, Sup’t City 
Schools, and met with a cordial re- 
ception from this veteran educator, 
who retires from the profession after 
many years of successful teaching. 


ST. PAUL. 


From Red Wing we journeyed to 
St. Paul, where we spent one week. 
We were fortunate in meeting here 
Hon. D. L. Kiehle, Sup't Public In- 
struction, and his able assistant Prof. 
J. H. Kirk, at their office in the State 
capitol. We had met Mr. Kiehle at 
the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence at Washington, in 
March last, where he made a most hu- 
morous, as well as instructive address, 
subject, ‘‘ Psychology,’’ with the psy- 
chology left out. Sup’t Kiehle pre- 
sented us with a catalogue of the Pub- 
lic Library of Minnesota, for which he 
has our thanks. The Sup’t of the 


_ | city schools, with the Principals were 
}offenjoying their vacation. 


- By invitation we attended the re- 


union of the Eighth Minnesota Regi-| 
ment at Minnetonka Beach, consist- 
ing of an excursion on the large steam- 
er St. Louis on Lake Minnetonka, 
concluding with a grand dinner at the 
Hotel LaFayette—both the excursion 
and dinner given by Major Geo. E. 
Camp of Minneapolis. Nearly 500 per- 
sons, members of the regiment, their 
wives, children and invited guests, 
joined in the excursion and sat down 
to the dinner so bountifully provided 
by their generous host. The festivi- 
ties were concluded by an address 
from Maj. Camp, Chaplain Armsby, 
Comrade Rogers and others, and the 
presentation of gold-headed canes to 
Major Camp and Col. Thomas, and 
a purse of fifty dollars to Chaplain 
Armsby by the surviving members of 
the regiment. 

At Minneapolis we viewed St. An- 
thony’s Falls from both sides of the 
river; had an outside view of the Ex- 
position Building, the Pillsbury and 
Washburn Mills, and learned that 
most of the teachers of the city were 
absent on vacation. 

We left by the Manitoba line for 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, stopping 
en route one day at Wilmar, to make 
calls and additions to our list of sub- 
scribers. From the few teachers found 
at home we made some very pleasant 
acquaintances and added some names 
to our list. 

From Wilmar to Sioux Falls, a dis- 
tance of 150 miles, over fertile rolling 
prairies, some of it, as yet, sparsely 
settled, we had a pleasant day’s ride, 
passing several “future great’’ cities, 
surrounded by a magnificent stretch 
of country. 

Sioux Falls is a bustling, flourish- 
ing city, assuming metropolitan airs; 
itis the present capital of the new 
Stateof South Dakota. The Consti- 
tutional Convention was just conven- 
ing; the ‘“‘glorious Fourth’’ just to 
hand ; the Convocation of the Baptist 
Institute for the States of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota and the two Dako- 
tas, in session, some of its meetings 
at the Baptist Church and others at 
the Theological University—all these, 
with other gatherings, making the 
city the scene of much educational, 
religious and patriotic interest. We 
attended some of the sessions of the 
Institute; heard able sermons and 
lectures by distinguished divines; 
looked in upon the assembled wisdom 
of the new State as represented by the 
statesmen who were members of the 
Convention; made the acquaintance 
of some of the representative citi- 
zens, and made some valuable addi- 
tions to our subscription list. 


DAKOTA. 


UR_objective point in coming to 
Dakota, was to visit a son, Col. 
Edward Bonham, our first-born, whom 
we had not seen for several years. We 
found him busily engaged in the line of 











his business—crop prospects fair. Our 





meeting was one of great pleasure to 
both, and we tarried three days, dur- 
ing which time we were shown much 
of the broad spreading prairies of that 
part of Dakota, and their adaptation 
for the production of what is planted 
in their rich soil, amply rewarding 
the labor given to its production. Dur- 
ing our visit to him we made the ac- 
quaintance of a number of intelligent 
and prosperous citizens, allof them 
proud of their new State, and none re- 
gretting that they had cast their lot on 
her broad protecting bosom. 

We found the people of Dakota wide 
awake to their material interests—ed- 
ucation being the first as shown =by 
the erection of substantial buildings 
dedicated to educational purposes — 
as public schools, seminaries, colleges 
and universities. Space will not per- 
mit us to particularize, but on every 
hand the evidence is presented that 
the citizens of this young common- 
wealth regard education as the first 
interest of the State, and that the 
means will be furnished to promote it 
along all the lines that we have indi- 
cated. 

On our return we stopped two days 
at Sioux City, Iowa, another ‘“boom- 
ing’ city, showing great prosperity, 
with immense prospective possibili- 
ties for the future—in fact, the great 
city of Northwestern Iowa—the com- 
mercial emporium of northeastern Ne- 
braska, southwestern Dakota and the 
borders thereof—are what is claimed 
for this striding youth among the 
cities. 

We next called at Lemars, Iowa, 
where the County Teachers’ Institute 
was in session, with Miss Carrie A. 
Byrne, County Superintendent of 
Schools as Conductor, assisted by 
Profs. Cooper, Young and others, as 
instructors. The drill was most thor- 
ough in all the departments—Miss 
Byrne, herself, taking charge of the 
classes in history. Here we also met 
with several old Illinois friends of 
former years. 

On leaving Lemars, we madeashort 
call at Cherokee, on Miss Gregg, the 
County Supt. ofSchools. At Galena, 
Ill., we called on our old friend, 
Prof. Robert Brand, formerly Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools Prof. 
Chambers, the present incumbent, 
was off on a week’s vacation. Com- 
ing on to Freeport, we called on Prof. 
C. C. Snyder, Supt. City Schools, who 
was enjoying a much needed rest after 
the arduous labors of the year. At 
Rockford, we found Supt. Walker 


busy outlining work for the next year; 
Prof. Smith, of the High School, vaca- 
ting at Princeton; Prof. Barbour off 
to Nashville. We found Miss Flora 
E. Spellman, the Kindergarten work- 
er, our erstwhile correspondent, en- 
joying a much needed rest at her 
leasant home. We called at the Se- 
ect Summer Normal School, conduct- 
ed by Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter, for- 
merly County Supt. of Schools for 
Winnebago County, and found an en- 
contouing attendance of students. 
Our limited space prevents our 








sa much more that ought to be 
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yi knowing is that blood dis." 
eases which all other remedies fail 
to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Fresh confirma- 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to*: 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative. 


Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 
York, certifies :— . 

“ About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great 

iscomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a com- 
plete cure, and that I have since had no 
return of the disease.” 

Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H., 
writes: ‘“‘One year ago I was taken il 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the 
sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my system disordered in 
every way. I commenced to nse Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in strength and soon re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well-known 
medicine.” > 

“T have taken a great deal of medi- 
cine, but nothing has done me so 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
felt its beneficial effects before I had 

uite finished one bottle, and I can 
reely testify that it is the best blood- 
medicine I know of.’ —L. W. Ward, Sr, 
Woodland, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six botties, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








You will do well to let your friends 
see this copy of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION They will prob- 
ably want it as long as they live, if 
you do. 





OUR tax-payers and school officers, 
too understand now that good. Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachere and pupils these 
“tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs. 48 and 48) that directors shall 


provide these necessary articles. “ 
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G. D. ALEXANDER, Minden, La. 
Tt MENATEM cotccesecosegueertes | Raditors, 


How grand and wondertul it is to 
be at the birth of a people! when the 
solitudes are waking with intelli- 
gence, when the vast plains are be- 
ginning to throb with new and won- 
drous life! 

Our teachers in all the West hold 
this important position, and so mould 
the destiny of States and the nation. 











THE richest countries are not those| © 


where nature is most prolific, but 
where labor is most intelligent and 
consequently most efficient. Nature 
is most profuse in her bounties in the 
South Sea Islands and in equatorial 
Africa, but wealth is more general in 
the temperate zones where intelligence 
and industry prevail. 





REMEMBER that for every mouth 
born into the world to consume, there 
are two hands to produce. 

Tx1s mild, shining light of intelli- 
gence, which our teachers let fall 
athwart the pathway of the children, 
leads them on and up into insight, 
power and character. This light can- 
not be put out, but shines on forever. 
It is worth all, and much more than 
it costs. 








opec 
Tus problem of properly educating 
the masses, is the greatest practical 
problem that we and this government 
are here to accomplish and solve. 
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THE American says: “In the ten 
years 1877-87 the attendance of color- 
ed children on the public schools of 
the South has increased from, 570,000 
to 1,200,000, and both white and color- 
ed show a marked improvement in 
their appreciation of educational priv- 
ileges. In all the States south of the 
Potomac the two races share equally 
in the expenditure of the School Fund. 
And had the National Government 
been allowed to come to theassistance 
of the States in this matter, with such 
aid as would have lengthened the 
school term to six or eight months of 
the year, the South would have reap- 
ed abundant fruit from this new inter- 
est in education. At present the va- 
cation is so long that the pupils have 
time to forget nearly all they have 
learned during the short time school 


is open.” 


~~ 
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THERE are three channels which 
carry away most or all of the profits 
of business unless carefully hemmed 
in—personal expenses, family expen- 
ses, useless business expenses. They 
must each be determinedly limited, if 
a secure financial position is hoped 
for, 








HON. J. L. M. CURRY. 


‘*His training such— 
That he may furnish and instruct great teach- 
ers.’’ —SHAK. 


TRAINED TEACHERS. 


Hon. J. L. M. Curry, General 
Agent of the Peabody Fund, is so 
careful and conservative in his public 
utterances, and backs up what is said 
with help in a pecuniary way, to se- 
cure better trained teachers for the 
children of the South, that it would 
seem the people and the legisla- 
tors would give earnest and careful 
consideration to his wise words, and 
strive to co-operate with him to the 
fuliest possible extent. We shall fur- 
nish them the data for this co-opera- 
tion, if they will use it and circulate 
it, cheerfully. 

In regard to the question of 

NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
Dr. Curry says: 

“‘Good teachers are indispensable, 
and the most efficient agency for im- 
proved teaching, is the Normal School. 
Alabama has done well in recognizing 
the benefit of this agency. Your Nor- 
mal Schools at Florence, Troy, TuskKe- 
gee, Jacksonville, Livingston, Hunts- 
ville and Montgomery, by their fruits 
are vindicating your wisdom in their 
establishment and support. 

Normal instruction should be based 
on a substratum of sound education. 
I wonder if you believe that teaching 
is a most difficult thing to do—that real 
bona fide, efficient teaching requires a 
preparatory course of study and train- 
ing, and as much special knowledge 
and skill as law, medicine or engin- 
eering. Some persons have natural 
aptitudes and acquire great proficien- 
cy in the school-room just as the war 
brought out valuable commanders 
who had not been trained at West 
Point. Still, teachers can be taught 


HOW TO TEACH. 
They must understand the particular 
subject and how to teach it, how to put 
it into and make it a part of the mind 
of the pupil. Some pour into the mind 
of the pupil, as I pour water into this 








glass, and there is little assimilation or 


digestion of what is taught. Another 
puts a boy on his resources, awakens 
inquiry, stimulates investigation, 
educes the reasoning powers and 
trains the judgment. Another, while 
doing all the second has done, molds 
character, makes boys manly, girls 
womanly, and brings into develop- 
ment the truest manhood and woman- 
hood. We need not stop to inquire 
who is the best. 


THE DUTY OF THE STATE 
to train teachers is a necessary corol- 
lary of the responsibility it assumes in 
undertaking the education of the peo- 
ple. This consequent duty of provid- 
ing and training teachers is best dis- 
charged in the Normal School as an 
essential part of the educational sys- 
tem of the State. These Schools con- 
duce to economy as well as efficiency. 
In employing unskilled and incompe- 
tent teachers there is waste of time, 
waste of money, waste of mind, waste 
of vital energies. With adequate 
teaching, the progress will be ten-fold 
what it would be under different con- 
ditions. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 

have been found to be valuable auxil- 
iaries in the work of teacher training. 
Alabama last year made an appropri- 
ation of $500. Well and wisely done, 
and a great advance over what many 
States are doing. These Institutes 
should be properly distributed and be 
conducted, as in Massachusetts and 
New York, by trained and paid ex- 
perts. As all teachers cannot have the 
benefit of a professional training it is 
important that means b: provided to 
advance their professional skill. The 
country teachers especially, as they 
are isolated, need to catch inspiration 
and quickened zeal from association 
with their co-laborers. 


EXPERIENCED EDUCATORS 


can remove many difficulties, correct 
mistakes suggest improved methods 
and give practical, illustrative exer- 
cises of how a thing may be done. 
The bringing together in sympathy of 
so Many engaged in a common work 
stimulates ambition, magnifies the of- 
fice of teaching and the importance of 
the public school, and gives object 
lessons of the ends which well con- 
ducted school exercises may promote. 
THE PEABODY FUND, 

which has already gladly given $100,- 
000 to Alabama, will hereafter be more 
exclusively confined to Normal Schools 
and Teachers’ Institutes. 

The prosperity of the State is large- 
ly dependent on general education. 
Mechanical invention is the active 
principle in this age of productive in- 
dustry. 

It has been said by Dr. Harris, that 
by the aid of machinery, manufacturing 
power doubles in seven years. The 
brain therefore is to be educated to 
inventive and directive intelligence. 
An uneducated laborer will soon be 
thrust aside. Asa free man is better 


than a slave, so intelligent labor is 


preferable to ignorance and stupidity. 
I have read in the journals of a class 
of men being suited for certain menial 
employments, for the drudgery of un- 
skilled and poorly remunerated labor. 
We want no labor caste re-introduced 
into the South. We are freeof slavery, 
let us keep free. The wealth of the 
world is large'y the creation of human 
labor, but the value created and im- 
parted is in the ratio of the skillof the 
worker and the skill is the application 
of scientific principles. This assign- 
ment of a species of low labor to a 
separate class, is pure nonsense. Edu- 
cation has been called 
THE ECONOMY OF FORCE 

and gives it increased power to en- 
large wealth. Analyze the common- 
est labor and you will see how sim- 
plest processes involve the applica- 
tion of scientific principles. Sweeping 
Dexter Avenue, sawing wood, turning 
a grind-stone, harnessing a horse to a 
dray will be inefficiently done in pro- 
portion as certain well-known princi- 
ples, or trutbs, are disregarded. The 
negro schools of the South of a higher 
order are demonstrating the possibil- 


ity and the usefulness of combining: 


industrial training with ordinary edu- 
cation. This is a most hopeful sign. 
Two things are surely coming to pass, 
the introduction of industrial training 
in public schools and the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes. I hope to live tosee 
the time when the doors of Universi- 
ties and Colleges will be alike and 
equally open to boys and girls, to men 
and women. 

Free institutions are dependent on 
general education. The political re- 
quirements of our goveroments make 
education in our public schools a 
necessity.’’ 





THE re-united Wabash has issued a 
very handsome and valuable book, 
containing condensed time tables of 
through express trains, a list of gen- 
eral officers of the system, a descrip- 
tion of the various divisions, the mile- 
age, @ neat but complete map of the 
consolidated system and illustrations 
of the elegant dining, buffet and bou- 
doir cars in the service. The outer 
cover is a model of beauty and taste, 
block letters of gold and white on a 
background of gold embellishing the 
title space, and smaller letters in pro- 
fusion covering the board, which is 
likewise ornamented with a flora] de- 
sign and the locomotive headlight 
trademark of the ‘‘ Wabash.’”’ The 
rear cover is embellished with a de- 
sign of the ‘‘ Flag of our Union.”’ The 
entire work was designed by and re- 
flects great credit upon Advertising 
Agent Durand. 





STATEs and nations cannot develop 


upon rising lines without patriotiem. — 


With institutions and governments 


perpetuity is impossible unless they 
are sustained by intelligent patriot- 
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NEVER before in the history of this 
nation, have the educators of the 
country touched the fibre of the Na- 
tional heart as in the late meeting of 
National Educational Association at 
Nashville, Tenn. In this “ Athens of 
the South” we met, and were royally 
and regally welcomed to the hospital- 
ities of the city, to the homes of the 
people —to the churches—to the halls 
—to the theaters—to a regular old- 
fashioned Southern ‘‘ barbecue.”’ Not 
only was the ‘‘ox roasted whole ’’— 
but the fatted calf was killed—the 
sheep and the swine-the corn and 
thé wine were poured out ad libitum, 
until every heart vibrated sensitively 
to the unison of sentiment and effort 
made to demonstrate that we were 
welcome, that we were one people. 
Dead issues were forgotten and 
ignored, and live questions of means 
for the universal education of all the 
people for the duties and responsibil- 
ites of American citizenship were up- 
permost and brought to the front. No 
nation can be forever governed by the 
iaws of its fathers. There must be 
adjustments and re-adjustments to 
meet the growing demands of the 
present over the past—adjustments of 
means to ends, not only in money to 
defray the necessary expenses, but in 
the curriculum of studies pursued in 
the common schools, high schools, 
normal schools, colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The dead of a past generation 
have not the power or the wisdom to 
bind against their will the living, and 
the present generation. New duties, 
new responsibilities, devolve upon us, 
to enable us to realize the most and 
the best from the new conditions and 
the new problems which confront us. 
This seemed to be the prevailing sen- 
timent at Nashville, and the repre- 
sentative educators of the South we e 
very decided in their expressions and 
endorsements of these views. 

It was a great joy to us personally, 
and to hundreds of others, to meet and 
clasp the warm hand of friendship 
and to feel the strong heart-beat of 
sympathy of men and women whom 
we have known as educators by 
their splendid work for twenty years, 
but whose faces we now looked upon 
for the first time. 

This great meeting at Nashville, 
drawing together the leading educa- 
tors of the country from all sections, 
will have a vast influence for good in 
securing a unity of effort and purpose 
in the conduct of our school affairs. 

We are all coming to distinguish more 
clearly what is essential and what is 


This meeting will open up and open 
out a new line of thought and work 
and endeavor. It will vastly increase 
the influence, power and usefulness 
of every teacher, who has the wisdom 
and strength to avail himself of these 
larger designs and purposes. 





THE Chicago Musical College will 
issue for the next season Fifteen Free, 
and One Hurdred Partial Scholar- 
ships, to talemted and deserving pu- 
pils who have not the means to ob- 
tain a musical education, or cannot 
pay the regular tuition of the College. 
Applications received now at the of- 
fice of the Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall. Each applicant 
must come well recommended. 





The Bettie Stuart Institute. 


This popular educational institution will open 
its Twenty-second Annual Session Septem 
llth, 1889. It is located on the opposite corner 
from the Executive Mansion Le gong ag Tis. 

This Institute was established in 1368, by Mrs. 
M. McKee Homes. She continued the principal 
until her death ane. 8rd,1888. Inthe memorial 
sermon preached by Rev. Fred. H. Wines, we 
find this testimony to the memory of this excel- 
lent woman: 

**A life of duty faithfully performed, of kind 
and generous deeds, of tender sympathy, and 
untiring effort to elevate and ennobie the lives 
of those committed to her charge as a teacher. 
There was no public interest for whose promo- 
tion her house and her purse were not open. 
She spent a large part of her private fortuue in 
the effort to establish here a first-class educa- 
tional institution for our girls. To fill her place 
will not be easy. She was ‘a large-hearted, 
large.minded, unselfish Christian woman. We 
honor ourselves in honoring her and revering 
her memory.” 

**To fill her place,’’ the Trustees have select- 
ed Mrs. A. M. Brooks, who graduated at the 
same Female Seminary at Oxford, Ohio, with 
Mrs. President Harrison. The entire Faculty 
are selected from the best educational talent of 
the country. Send for Catalogue. 1 





Way not put your postoffice, coun- 
ty and state on your letters—then 
they will be answered cheerfully, 
fully and promptly. We are unable 
to ‘‘guess’”’ the postoffice address of 
a large number of our valued corres- 
pondents, who omit to state this im- 
portant point altogether. Please to 
sign your name legibly, giving us in 
all cases your postoffice, county and 
state. 

Our teachers should train their pu- 
pils to write, date, and properly sign 
letters. 





To Be Proud Of. 


It always gives us pleasure to record the suc- 
cessfal result of well directed effort in any de- 
paitment of business, especially when that suc- 
cess is backed by merit, and tends to possoute 
the general welfare. Competition in all branch- 
es of business at this time is great, and he who 
by energy, integrity and perseverance takes the 
leadis worthy of commendation. In this connec- 
tion we alludeto Dr. lutt, of New York, who 
has achieved a great victory over long estab- 
lished competitors in the introduction of his 
world renowned Liver Pills. In acom tive- 
ly short time they surpassed pills that had been 
before the public over 4 quarter of a century. 
Tutt’s Liver pills have gained a popularity un- 

aralleled. Indorsed by the Medical Faculty in 

urope and America, they have become a 
household word on both continents. 

Dr. Tutt deserves, and doubtiess has, the 
gratitude of thousunds of invalids who have 
been healed by his medicine. in this age of 
quackery it is refreshing to know that there is. 
at least, one who furnishes a remedy prepared 
on scientific principles, and offers it to the sick 
conscientiously. e record his success with a 
feeling of pride which every American should 
have at the triumph of one of his countrymen. 


lt 


Do good to your friend that he may 
remain your friend. 








THE elegant and instructive Cata- 
logue of the Chicago Musical College, 
just issued, giving full information 
about this unsurpassed musical in- 
stitution, will be mailed free to oor 

it 


1 Dr. T. Zi 
Central Maske Halt Chicago, = 





RECENT LITERATURE. 





of the Century will contain a chapter on ‘**Lincoln 
and the Churches,’’ in the Lincoln History, by 
Messrs. Hay and Nicolay, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract from advance sheets: 

‘*Hfewas a man of profound and intense religious 
feeling. We have no purpose of attempting to 
formulate his creed; we question if he himself ev- 
er did so, There have been swift witnesses who, 
judging from expressions uttered in his callow 
youth, have called him an athiest, and others who, 
with the most laudable intentions, have remem- 


THE forthcoming (August) number 





bered improbable conversations which they bring 


own intimacy with him. But leaving aside these 
apocryphal evidences, we have only to look at his 
authentic public and private utterances to see how 
deep and strongin all the latter part of his life was 
the current of his religious thought and emotion. 
He continually invited and appreciated at their 
highest value the prayers of good people. The 
pressure of the tr d probl by which he 
was surrounded; the awful moral significance of 
the conflict in which he was the chief combatant; 
the overwhelming sense of personal responsibility, 





T | which never left him for an hour—all contributed 


to produce, in a temperament naturally serious 
and predisposed to a spiritual view of life and con- 
duct, a sense of reverent acceptance of the guid- 
ance of a Superior Power. 

From that morning when, standing amid the fall- 
ing snowflakes on the railway carat Springfield, he 
asked the prayers of his neighbors in those touch- 
ing phrases whose echo rose that night in invoca- 
tions from thousands of family altars, to that mem- 
orable hour when on the steps of the Capitol he 
humbled himself before his Creator in the sublime 
words of the second inaugural, there is not an ex- 
pression known to have come from his lips or his 
pen but proves that he held himself answerable in 
every act of his career to a more august tribunal 
than any one on earth. The fact that he was nota 
communicant of any church, and that he was sing- 
ularly reserved in regard to his personal religious 
life, gives only the greater force to these striking 
proofs of his profound reverence and faith.’’ 


For Old and Young. 


Tutt’s Liver Pills act as kindly on the 
child, the delicate female or infirm 
old age, as upon the vigorous man. 


Tutt s Pills 


give tone tothe weak stomach, 

els, kidmeys and bladder. To these 
organs their strengthening qualities 
are wonderful, causing them to per- 
form their functions as in youth. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York, 


THE SPIRIT OF MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING will be set forth by Prof. C. H. Henderson, of 
Philadelphia, in an article which is to open the Aug- 
ust Popular Science Monthly. Prof.Henderson says that 
the ideal school will aim to develop men, not to 
produce fine articles of wood or iron, or to cram 
heads with information, and that the name ‘‘manu- 
al training school’’ does not rightly describe an 
institution designed to train the *‘whole boy,’’ 
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Please mention thig Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 


Jacksonville Business College. 


From a Catalogue of the Courses of Study of 
this excellent Institution, received from the 
Princi Prof. G. W. Brown, we give a very 
condensed statement of the work accomplished 
in the full Course 

The Courses are: Ist. The Business Course 
2nd. The English Course. 3rd. Short Hand and 
Type Writing Course. 4th. Special Penman- 
ship Course. Then, so far as is required, there 
is a ‘‘Special Farmers’ Business Course,’’ 
adapted to Farming, Stock Growing, and Ship- 
ping, to meet the demands of so many young 
men who intend to make this the business of 
their lives. 

In this Catalogue we are informed that ‘‘The 
Outfit of a Pupil for the Business Course, costs 
but little more than half the amount cha 


atother Business Colleges.’’ ‘‘Each pupil of 


| the Business Course also gets the free use of the 
forward to prove at once his orthodoxy and their | — books iu the finishing term or office divi- 
sion 


This saves an important item of expense 
worth eonsidering.’’ " ‘‘ All text-books used are 
the latest and best. Every effort is made to se- 
cure to the pupil the best facilities at the least 
expense.’’ 

ll Can Attend.—‘‘ All departments of this col- 
lege are open on equal terms, to young and 
middle-aged men and women, boys and girls 
who are qualified to enter the classes.’’ fali 
list ofthe charges for tuition and board is giv- 
en. We advise every one that is interested to 
write at once for a catalogue. It is specific, 
—— and business-like—characteristic of Prof. 

rown. 

Jacksonville has railroad connections with all 
parts of the country; street railroads to all 
parts of the city. The social and educational 
advantages are of the best. Its numerous 
schools, seminaries, colleges, state institutions, 
churches and literary societies, have given it 
fame and educational prestige for the last half 
century, gathering to the ‘‘ Athens of Illinois’’ 
a population of refined, educated people, whose 
influence and association are peculiarly favor- 
able to the student’s work. Jacksonville al- 
Teady has a national reputation as the home of 
pr eos ars and specialists in the learned a 
sions. 


Willard’s Hotel, 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 


. This old-established and chosen rendezvous 
and favorite abiding place of the most famous 
men and women of America, has, under the pres- 
ent management, been bn. renovated at 
an expense of over $100,000, and is now pronoun- 
ced as the model Hotel in regard to luxurious apart- 
ments, cuisine, service, and system for heating 
and ventilating. 

The “WILLARD” is located within a stone’s 
-throw of the Executive Mansion, Treasury, War, 
Navy and State Departments, the Department of 
Justice, Corcoran Art Gallery, and other numer- 
ous points ofinterest, and can justly be called the 
most convenient Hotel for Tourists and other 
travelers in Washington City. 


O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor, 


Formerly of ‘The Thousand {Island House. 
6-22-4t 











@PENCERIAN 
UTEEL PENS 


Are the Best, 


IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF 
Durability, Evenness of 
Point, and Workmanship. 


ett 5 Sa eet eae 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & €0., 7>R2rwax~, 
ADJUSTABLE CRUTCH, anca.istie. 








Send tor Circular. sron wood rods. Nickel clasps. 
Stror gest combination known. 
4°22 GiFForpD Mrc. Co., Watertown N. Y. 











LEBANON, OHIO, 


40 to BO cents per week. Tuition, $ 
discount. 


in them. 4f{ States and ‘Territories represente: 
tion, with no extra expenses. 


COLLEGES OF BUSINESS, 








10 for ten were ; 1f paid in advance for the year, 20 

$98 pays tuition, board, lodging for 40 weeks. The 

the Land. It affordsthe most thorough and speedy preparation for teaching or any 

sion or business. A School of Methods such as give unparalelied success to those trained 
i fast year. §O Literary Societies in constant opera- 


SHORTHAND, 
GRAPHY, SCIENCE, LIBERAL ARTS, LAW, MEDICINE, 


MUSIC, ORATORY, ETC. 


NO EXAMINATIONS TO ENTER CLASSES OF ALL GRADES ALWAYS 
IN OPERATION. 
The most commodious and imposing educational building in this State. 15 dormitory cottages, 
d abundant accommodations. n 
by graduates of this Institution. 
schools in 


with town boarding h affor 
are now conducted successfully 
in ten weeks than in most other twenty. 
ness and profession, in all 
ries answered promptly. 
6-22-1y 


National Normal University, 


Chartered by the State of Ohio to issue all Degrees and Diplom s con- 
ferred by Colleges and Universities. 


full operation, Forty teachers, selected from thousands, for special skill a-d adaptation. Last an- 
nual enrollment 3,007. Table Board from ¢{ t> $1 


Twenty different departments in 


SO per week. Rooms, weli turnished, from 
per cent. 
eview School in 
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TYPEWRITING, TELE 


At least 1co independent Norma's 
More and better work is done here 


Over 100. 090 of my st idents in busi- 
of the nation, are my {0o.<@0 | sent tree. Special inqui- 


Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, O. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, - = 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 


ORTHOGRAPHY, - 
GENERAL HISTORY, 


These Gpestion Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing tor Examinations, tor reviewing Pupils 
in They can be sold in every family that has childre 


hool, or for use as Reference Books. 
cate. The author is an experiened teacher. 


Published by 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 
23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


7-21-12t 
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WAR STORT 


SURRY 


—or— 


Eagle's Hest 


}), John Esten Cooke. 


This thrilling 
historic story, 
which has been 
out of print, and 
for which there 
has been such a 
great demand is 
Dow sssued as & 
SUBSCRIPTION 
BOOK, with 
many moegnifi- 
cent illustra- 
tions. There has 
never been & 
more popular 
book thronghout the Southern States than “Scurry 
or EaGie’s Nest.” Many years bave passed since 
the thrilling scenes herein recounted of the 
Goeeds of valur of the Confederate Soldier, = 
the interest, by those who fought with Athby, 
Stuart, John-ton, Beauregard, Jackson and Lee, 
in the cause for which they so desperately and 
bravely battled, will never grow less. This 
thrilling story pictures notalone joy and sorrow, 
and a love sweetly told, but is filled with historic 
incidents of the great contest between the South 
and the North. Here isa book for the old Ex- 
Confederate, to-recall to him the vivid scenes of 
the greatest Civil War ever known, to call back 
his own campaigns, and tell him of the mighty 
Chieftains, dear to the memory of everyone who 
wore the Gray, 

“Surry of Eagle’s Nest” will find a weleome 
in every Southern home. That it may be within 
the reach of every one, it is published at the Low 
PRICE OF $2, though & LARGE, HANDSOME VOLUMF, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUNL. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

As the demand for this OLD FAVORITE BOOK 
which has been out of print so long, will be large 
and applications for agencies very numerous, ali 
who desire to act as Agents should write for terms 
and quickly secure choice of territory. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, 
33 West 23d St., New York. 
The Jac 


ksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia Flora, Ceutraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connecting with the 

e. Fast -@ Lines to 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, 
Washington, D. C., New York, and 
t@ ALL EASTERN CITIES “@1 


Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 

it es. 

No midnight change of cars to Vincennes, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and all Kentucky points. 

Connects at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
he C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South ; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railwa’ 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
and St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
horo with ‘‘ Famous Vandalia Line’’ for ints 
East and West; at Shattuc with O. & for 
points East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
Central for points North and South; at Peoris and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


East. 
E. S. GREENLEAF, Sup’t. 
1-22 W. W. KENT, Gen. T. A. 


FOUNTAIN PENS “Cikcuiiks Free.” 
Sa SERRE LWW, 


New, quick filo: 
~TW-PAYLOR & 60., danceville, Wis. 
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THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO. 


Fast Mai with Vestibuled Trains 
al Line miwaubes St. Paul and 


between 
Minneapolis. 
- b-tween Chi- 
bhi pontinental Route! the Pacific 
‘oast. 
a between Chicago, 
Groat Nations). Route vc ° 


5700 Miles of Road reaching all princi- 
al points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
owa, Missouri and Dakota. 


FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, rates of passage and 
treight, etc., apply to the nearest station agent of 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 
or to any Railroad Agent anywhere iu the World. 


ROSSWELL MILLER. A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 








4@-For information in reterence to Lands and 
Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 9-21-tf 


1889—"‘IRON AND STEEL.""—1889 
The Latest and Brightest Christ- 
and New Year’s Annual, 


Teachers Get It. Students Get It. 








i ds of ders who have scanned with 
eager 7." the pages of “Watt a a the 
Genius of Steam” (1585), “ Voltagal, the Genius 


of Electricity” (1886), *‘ Petroleum and Natural 
Gas” (1887) , and “ Coal and Coke” (1888) , will be 
happy to know that the latest addition to the fa 
mous Rock ISLAND eerles, “Iron and Steel’ 
(1889), dedicated to the “* Boys and Girls of Amer- 
ica,” is now ready for distribution. 

Enclose ten (10) cents in coin or stamps (for 

postexe) and your address, written plainly to 
Geo. H. Smith, Assistant General Ticket and Pas- 
senger Agent, Chicago, and a copy will be sent 
you by return mail. Copies of previous Annuals 
also furnished at same rate. 
** Tron and Steel’? embodies a vast deal of useful 
information. In the company ot his boy and girl 
visitors, ‘‘A Man” penetrates the mines, explains 
their unde und workings, follows the mined 
product to the furnace and smelter, and describes 
the various processes to which it is subjected and 
the machinery that pels it to the mul- 
tiform shapes of rails, piping, nails, tools and 
other fabrics for general use. 

The engravings are from original sketches and 
photographs, and admirably executed. Besides the 
smaller pictures there are numerous full-page 
views of scenes in the Iron Mountain (Mo.), Go- 
gebic, and C -rnwall (Pa.) mining districts, and 
of lron and Steel Works at Pueblo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and other places. e work has been 
prepared with great care, and is written in the 
same attractive, colloquial style which character- 
ized its predecessors. 

The book makes a very handsome appearance. 
The cover is in itself a marvel—the design being 
as unique as the color effects are beautiful and ar- 
tistic. The paper is superior and typography and 
and presswork first-class. 


By ‘“‘A Man” of the Great Rock 
Island Route. 


UNIVERSITY 


OF VIRGINIA. 

SESSION BEGINS FIRST OF OCTOBER 
and continues nine months. penses moderate. 
Completely equipped Departments of 
LETTERS, SCIENCE, LAW, MEDI- 
CINE, PHARMACY, ENGINEERING, 
AGRICULTURE. For Catalogues address, 








UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


‘* THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 


The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 
land Mail. 


Makes Direct Connections 


With all trains from 


St. Louis, 


And all Principal Missouri River Points, 
TO 
Denver, Cheyenne, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Portland and all 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and Pacific 
Coast Points. 
Baggage Checked Through 
from all Points in the East to Points Named, 
Pullman Palace Sleepers 
and Modern Day Coaches on all Through Trains. 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 


through on all Mail and Express Trains. 





For farther information regarding the territory 
traversed, daily excursions, rates of fare, descrip- 
tive pamphlets, etc., apply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or address 


JAS F. AGLAR, 
General Agent, 
218 North Fourth S8t., St. Louis. 


THOS. L. KIMBALL, 
General Manager. 

E. L. LOMAX, 
G. P. 





. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


The Handsomest Train in the World. 
The Fast Vestibule Express, No. 3, 


Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago, every day at 
5-25 P. M., 


For Kansas City, Denver, El Paso, Los Angeles. 
and ALL WESTERN Points on the SANTA FE 
Route. This train is the Pullman Vestibule Ex- 
press that has created so much talk among travelers, 
and is recognized by all as the completest, safest, 
and most comfortable trainin the world. 

The service in the Dining Cars is remarkably 
good, and constitutes a strong attraction for people 
who are fond of the good things of this life. A se- 
lect library for the use of passengers, properly ap- 
pointed smoking accommodations, and handsome 





Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars are in this train, 
which is lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 
A competent electrician accompanies each train to 
attend to the lights and signals. 


It carries Pullman Vestibule Car Chicago to 
Los Angeles. 4 @ >This is an important change .-@@ 


The San Francisco Express, No. 1, 


Leaves Dearborn Station, Chiesgo, every night, at 


11.30 P.M., 
For Kansas City, St. ees Atchison, Topeka, 
and the West. 


A Pullman Sleeping Car runs Chicago to Kansas 
City, connecting direct with a Pullman Sleeping 
Car Kansas City to San Francisco, via the Santa Fe 
Route. A Second Class Pullman Sleeping Car runs 
Chicago to San Francisco on this train without 
change. Free Reclining Chair Cars run Chicago to 
Kansas City. Dining Cars serve between Chicago 
and Kansas City. This is by many hours the fastest 
night train between Chicago and Kansas City. 


Trains through to California, via the Santa Fe Route. 
4—”No.3 is a Fast Express for Los Angeles, San 
Diego and Southern California. 
4=a-No Lis the San Francisco Express, and does 
not make immediate connection at Barstow for Los 
Angeles. but goes direct, via Mojave, to Northern 
California points. 2-22-ly 


Nevada Business and Normal 





Conservatory of Music, 


NEVADA, MO. 
Fall Term commences Sept. 4, 1889. 
Complete Business Course, Penmanship, Short 
Hand, Type Writing, Drawing, Painting, Music, 
Teachers’ Training, English, German, Latin, 
Greek, ete. For ca logue conpining full particu- 
lars, seen D. H. SNOKE, M. A., Pres’t. 
8-2 





WM. M. THORNTON, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE FACULTY, 
P.O. University of Va., VA. 


d Girls send §Oc. for le Self- 
Boys iting Rubber Stamp, to pint your name 


etc. Latest 
on Cards, an 


6-22-4t 








Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


ay Note particularly that this gives Two Daily || 





AND as 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CoveER ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 


Empire of the Montezumas. 
The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





END $1.25 for 50 PEMBERTON’S 
REPORT BOOKS. 

A LABOR-SAVING System of Reports and Pro- 

motion Cards for Common Schools. SAMPLE BOOK 

a PEMBERTON, WAMEGO, KAN. 


FREE. 
a 

















“5 


C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern ci and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Oonnecting in 
Union \e liman Palace sleeping-cars, 

or buffet cars, Palace dining-cars, 
Horton Reclining-Chair Oars, without extra 


See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
O. H. Cuarrecy, J. CHARLTON, 


— 






















6-22-12 


i out. Agents wanted. 
E. S. MILLER'S Rubber Stamp and Printing 
. QO. a-22-tf 





808 North Sixth Street, 
1221-9 8T. LOUIS. 


The standard writing hine ot} @ 1 Manager. Gen’! Pass, & Tkt. Agt. 
po Pate a — an os by : Cay 
eating ouses and pro on- CH. ao. 
al men. line of t writer 
supplies. Send for eires! ar. S. H. Kwient, Gen. Agt. Pass. Department, 


N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ Howse, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
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